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FUTURE OF BUSINESS 
DEPENDS ON SERVICE 


State Insurance Officials in Convention 
at Richmond Discuss Problems 
of Supervision 








MANSFIELD SUGGESTS REFORMS 





Need for Central Control—Against 
State Insurance—Prominent 
Company Officers Present 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Thursday— 

Commissioner Mansfield’s masterly 
paper on the government and some of 
her corporate interests, containing the 
reflection that checking the State in- 
surance idea depends largely upon the 
character and nature of the service 
which the insurance companies furnish 
the public, was the feature of the open- 
ing session of the insurance commis- 
sioners. Representatives of thirty-one 
states were present when Lieutenant- 
Gevernor Ellison, of Virginia, and 
Mayor Ainslie welcomed the commis- 


sioners, who were put in good humor 
by several excellent darky stories told 
by Richmond’s Executive. John T. 
Winship, of Michigan, made a fitting 
response in which he did not neglect 
to recite the merits of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Henry 
(Fatrick, not the Commissioner from 
Mississippi), and other favorite sons. 





A Full Account of the Action of 

the Commissioners’ Convention 

on Fire Insurance Matters Will 
Be Found on Page 13. 








Company Officers There 


C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home; E. G. Richards, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile; Frank Lock, United States 
manager of the Atlas Assurance; 
Richard M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire; W. E. Mallalieu, gen- 
eral manager and O. B. Ryon, general 
counsel of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters were among those attend- 
ing the sessions. 

Suggests Some Reforms 

Mr. Mansfield began by asking if the 

commissioners cannot eliminate so 


many different State reports, and have 
one issued by all the States. He also 


(Continued on page 16) 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSUI 


<ANCE COMPANY 
DAY 4O) 80. 


Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 





Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 
Parcel Post Use and Occupancy 
Profits Windstorm 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 























Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
mere sce Sd INsSurance Co. 


1866 








Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE 


OF 


1867 1916 


IOWA 


J. C. CUMMINS, 
President 


DES MOINES - IOWA 





FOR HIGHER BENEFITS 
ON ADVANCED AGES 


Insurance Commissioners Say Annui- 
ties Should Be Valued on 4), 
Per Cent. Basis 








DISCUSS COMPLAINT BUREAUS 





Report Progress on Union Central 
Investigation—Put Blame on 
Agents 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Thursday— 

The convictions of the convention 
that annuities should hereafter be 
valued on a four per cent. basis in 
order that larger benefits may be avail- 
able to older people for a given con- 
sideration were embodied in a resolu- 
tion. The convention also voted to take 
up the matter of Federal supervision 
for the purpose of determining whether 
it has any interest in the subject and, 
if so, whether any action ought to be 
taken and, if so, what. 

Objective of Life Insurance 

Superintendent Chorn, of Missouri, 
gave a paper on life insurance from 
the viewpoint of a layman in which 
he declared that the objective must be 
life insurance for all at the least pos- 
sible cost and with standards so high 
that only the best will pass muster. 
He predicted that the time will come 
when the layman will regard life in- 
surance as a necessity and not a com- 
modity, and society will demand pro- 
tection against dependent offspring. 

Complaint Bureaus 

Judge Taggart, of Ohio, read a pa- 
per on complaint bureaus in which he 
showed that the present laws gave no 


authority for such bureaus, but that 
expediency seems to determine their 
establishment and operation. So far 


the departments have proceeded and 
companies and the public have ac- 
quiesced. He laid a large amount of 
the responsibility for trouble to in- 
competent agents, and said that until 
rigid agency qualifications are enacted 
and enforced the demand for a means 
whereby disputes involving amounts 
too small to be carried into court will 
continue and the departments will 
have to continue to handle these cases. 
A number of questions were asked him. 


(Continued on page 2) 





WANT STATEMENTS BY FEB’Y 15 





Commissioners’ Convention Passes 
Resolution—Can’t Make Security 
Valuations Before End of Jan’y 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Tuesday— 

A resolution was passed to the effect 
that fire companies and casualty com- 
panies file annual statements not 
later than February 15, and that life 
companies file statements not later 
than March 1. It is impossible to issue 
the commissioners’ book of valuations 
before January 23. 
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Reserves To Cover 
Retirement System 


VARIOUS CLASSES OF PENSION 
FUNDS 


Commissioners’ Committee Thinks 
Reserve Needed Only Where There 
is Contract With Employes 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Tuesday— 

A report of a special committee (H. 
F. Ryan, New York; H. L. Phillips, Min- 
nesota; H. Pierson Hammond, Connec- 
ticut) was made on reserves for pen- 
sions for employes of insurance com- 
panies having pensions or insurance 
plans in operation have been classified 
for convenience into several class as 
follows: 

Different Plans Used 


(1) Companies which have’ establish- 
ea a formal plan of pensioning em- 
ployes, but which have distinctly pro- 
vided in such plan that it shall not con- 
stitute a contract or obligation of any 
sort upon the part of the company, 
even as to employes who may be al- 
ready receiving benefits thereunder. 

Companies whose plans fall under 
this classification are The Prudential, 
Mutual, Benefit, Northwestern Mutual, 
Equitable and New York. 

(2) Companies which have casually 
retired employes by individual action 
without, reference to any established 
plan, and without any contractual obli- 
gation. 

Such companies are the Home Life, 
Mutual Life, Hartford Steam Boiler and 
Piovident Life and Trust. 


Those That Have Contracts 

(3) Companies whose arrangement 
seems to constitute a contract with 
svch employes as may become superan- 
nuated or retired pursuant thereto. 

Such companies are the John Han- 
cock, Travelers and Penn Mutual. The 
Travelers apparently reserves for those 
who have from time to time become 
entitled to pensions. The Company may 
discontinue the plan except as to exist- 
ing beneficiaries. The Penn Mutual 
says there have been no beneficiaries 
under this plan, and the John Hancock 
says that while it has not set aside 
a special reserve to cover the case of 
one clerk who has. been pensioned 
under this plan, it is probable that a 
reserve will be reported in the annual 
statement of the Company in the fu- 
ture. 

(4) Companies which, instead of pro- 
viding pensions for the old age of the 
employe, make provision in one way or 
another for insurance upon the life of 
the employe. They are: Pacific Mutual 
and Maryland Life. 

(5) The following companies have 
both life and pension provisions: Equit- 
able, Travelers, Prudential. 

(6) Companies whose employes have 
separate associations maintaining funds 
for the benefit of the employes. 

These are Phoenix Mutual Life and 
Provident Life & Trust. 

Committee’s Recommendation 

In part the committee recommended 
that reserves for pensions should be 
maintained only in the case of. com- 
panies entering into an _ irrevocable 
contract or payment of retirement 
benefits, and then only as to such 
employes as shall actually be from 
time to time retired. 





COURSE ON LIFE INSURANCE 


The University of Colorado will give 
a course on life insurance through its 
extension department this winter, 
which will be divided into four parts: 
Part 1 treats of life insurance as a pro- 
fession—one lecture. Part 2 deals 
with the theory and principles of life 
insurance—six lectures. Part 3 directs 
attention to agency organization—one 
lecture. Part 4 takes up the sale of 
life insurance—twelve lectures. The 


fee will be $10 for twenty lessons. 
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NEW MORTALITY TABLES 





Ninety-five Per Cent. of Companies 
Have Consented to Contribute 
Data to Investigation 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Tuesday— 

The report of the special committee 
on new mortality tables, made to the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners follows: 

“Your special committee reported in 
detail to the convention at its meeting 
held in Monterey, Cal., in September 
1915, and recited what had been done 
up to that time in the direction of a 
new mortality investigation. 

“On April 6, 1916 there was held a 
joint meeting of the special committees 
representing respectively the Actu- 
arial Society of America, the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. At this meeting were adopted a 
set of rules and instructions to be used 
by the contributing companies in pre- 
paring their data for the investigation. 
These rules and instructions were pro- 
mulgated in final form by the Actuarial 
Society’s committee on May l, 
and at the same time the companies 
were requested to furnish their data 
to the committee by October 31, 1916. 

“Your committee is advised by Ar- 
thur Hunter, chairman of the Actuarial 
Society’s committee, that all of the 
prominent life insurance companies of 
the United States and Canada have 
agreed to participate. The following 
tabular statement shows to what ex- 


1916, 


GERMANIA MEN AT ST. LOUIS 





Field Men at Convention in Company 
Meeting—Gifts for Home Office 
Officials 





Forty-two representatives of the 
Germania Life of New York who were 
in St. Louis during the Convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, attended an all-day confer- 
eace at the Mission Inn, presided over 
by Vice-President and Secretary Carl 
Heye and Superintendent of Agencies 
v. Louis Hansen. 

In the evening a banquet was served 
which was also attended by the ladies, 
at which covers were laid for sixty-six. 
George Godfrey Moore, manager at 
Topeka, Kan., acted as toastmaster, 
ard as a climax to a most enthusiastic 
and profitable meeting presented Mr. 
Heye and Mr. Hansen each with a pair 
of diamond cuff links on behalf of the 
Germania men in attendance,’ as a 
token of their esteem. W. C. Ellis of 
the agency department was also pres- 
ent from the home office. 








tent the available experience data will 
enter into the investigation: 
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We want Men who have had 
To such, we will give good 


newals and bonus. 
Agencies. 


Louisiana State Life 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 


Operating—LOUISIANA, 








Wanted—General Agents 


IN 
NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 


AND OTHER PLACES 
directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 


Must be able to finance their own 
You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 





experience in appointing and 


contracts with long-term re- 


Insurance Company 


_W. T. CRAWFORD, President 


TEXAS and ARKANSAS 

















For Higher Benefits 
On Advanced Ages 


(Continued from page 1) 


Blame the Agent 

Commissioner Winship said these 
bureaus helped establish confidence of 
the people in the companies. Prevail- 
ing opinion in the discussion was that 
questions of fact must go to the courts. 
In North Carolina, where the power to 
review rates exists, most of the con- 
tests were found to be attributed to 
the agents. 


People See Only Profits 


Superintendent Phillips, of New York, 
explained the working of the New 
York anti-discriminating law. Mr. Win- 
ship said that in his State the people 
are not discussing discriminations, but 
are talking about the enormous profits 
of the insurance companies. 


Report on Union Central 


The text of the Union Central Life 
report offered by Commissioner Mans- 
field, follows: 

“The special committee to whom 
was referred the matter of the in- 
crease in the capital of the Union 
Central Life, begs leave to report 
that it has held two meetings since 
its appointment in April last and 
has been actively engaged in investt- 
gating such facts as would throw light 
upon the situation which the inquiry 
involved. It has not, however, yet 
completed its business and desires to 
be continued. for the further considera- 
tion of the whole matter and for the 
purpose of more fully reporting there- 
on.” 


Put Annuities on 41, Per Cent. Basis 


Commissioner Button offered the an- 
nuity resolution, which follows: 

“Whereas the granting of immediate 
annuities is based on liability which is 
largest at the inception of the con- 
tract and diminishes annually there- 
after, and whereas the sale of such 
annuities is not popular with persons 
under sixty years of age, largely be- 
cause of the fact that in many of the 
States companies are required to make 
valuations on a 3% per cent. basis, and 

“Whereas, the committee on mortal- 
ity and interest has shown the rate of 
interest for a long period of years has 
been largely in excess of 4% per cent., 
therefore be it 

“Resolved that for the purpose of 
enabling the companies to bring the 
benefits of annuities to a larger num- 
ber of our people and also to grant 
larger annuities for a given considera- 
tion to old people, it is our conviction 
that such contracts should be valued 
on a 4% per cent. basis, and we favor 
a change in the law where necessary 
to secure this result.” 





WHAT POLICIES LAPSE MOST? 





Highest Loss on Term—What Record 
of the Equitable Life Shows 
on Forms 





It has been said that the highest 
lapse rate is experienced upon term 
policies, that the next highest is on 
ordinary life, followed by limited pay- 
ment and endowments. The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society gives these 
figures showing its experience: 


Lapse Rate By Policies 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 
Kind of policy Year Year Year Year Year 
Endowment ....... 12.5% 1.6% 48% 3.0% 2.6% 
Life-limited paym’t.18.1 26, 460 29 is 
Ordinary life ..... my 6682’ 43 «034 «28 
WEEDS  svsssusenieosion 8.0 10.8 7.7 5.9 3.6 
Total by policies ...18.8 3.5 4.8 3.5 2.3 
Total by amounts ..18.6 3.5 5.5 3.4 2.4 





Martin A. Marks, who represented 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Cleveland for over ten years, and who 
died recently, was the subject of a 
eulogistic editorial in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life 
to Increase Dividends 


REDUCES ANNUITY CONTRACT 
RATES 








Will Issue New Annuity Bond Policy— 
Has New Educational Course 
for Agents 





(By a Staff Correspondent.) 

Hartford, Sept. 28—There is great 
enthusiasm in the convention room at 
the home office of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, where the annual meeting of the 
field men and general agents is in ses- 
sion. The cause of the enthusiasm is 
the announcements made by Vice-Presi- 
dent and Actuary Welch that the Phoe- 
nix Mutual will have an increased divi- 
dend scale on January 1, 1917; that the 
Company has reduced the rates on an- 
nuity contracts; that a new Annuity 
Bond Contract will be issued; and that 
there will be a new educational course 
for agents, general agents, home office 
officials and the home office staff. 

The new dividend scale becoming ef- 
fective January 1, 1917, will be on a 
basis of 4 6-10 per cent. interest, and 
will apply to all policies alike. 

Another change made in the con- 
tracts of the Phoenix Mutual is the in- 
serting in the 20 premium and ordinary 
life contracts the “Premium Deposit 
Fund” provision. 

The new annuity rates, which are ef- 
fective at once, follow: 


New Annuity Rates 
$100.00 Annually 


Age Amount 
_ ee $1,348.05 
METER eee 1,032.79 
Te waves ah eekeees 725.64 
DP Skater eesnaweus 512.07 


M. Clark Terrill, agency correspond- 
ent of the Company, will have charge 
of the new educational campaign. He 
will be assisted by J. Fay Newton, now 
connected with the Connecticut de- 
partment of the Company. 

C. W. Burpee, who has had charge 
of the educational work of the Com- 
pany, will in the future devote his 
entire time to handling the conserva- 
tion department. 

Efficiency in the Air 

This is a real live convention. Some- 
thing is happening every minute. Splen- 
did records have been made by field 
men during the past year. Salesman- 
ship and efficiency is in the air. The 
agents have been taught it for several 
years and they are cutting loose and 
telling about it. One hundred and fifty 
efficiency trained selling agents, includ- 
ing one woman agent, were present 
from 23 States, divided as follows: 
New York, 27; Georgia, 1; Maryland, 
1; Massachusetts, 14; North Carolina, 
1; Illinois, 5; Ohio, 6; Connecticut, 20; 
Iowa, 4; Michigan, 3; Indiana, 5; Mis- 
sissippi, 6; Missouri, 5; California, 6; 
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Kentucky, 6; Tennessee, 8; Minnesota, 
4; Oklahoma, 1; Nebraska, 2; Pennsyl- 
vania, 17; Maine, 4; Washington, 3 and 
South Dakota, 1, and answered the roll 
call Tuesday morning after Agency 
Superintendent Winslow Russell drop- 
ped the hammer calling the first ses- 
sion to order. 


Welcome By President Holcombe 

President Holcombe started things 
in a pithy business-like welcome. It 
was easy to note that there was to be 
no eulogies in what was to take place. 
It was plain business. Mr. Holcombe 
referred to the sixty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, the first policies having been 
written over sixty-five years ago. He 
briefly recited the changes the Company 
had lived through, and emphasized the 
fact that the Company was far past 
the experimental stage. He referred 
to the agency conventions as family 
gatherings, where the field members 
came to commune together, to tell of 
their successes, and their failures, to 
cast their experiences into the melting 
pot to be recast into useful material 
looking to future success. 

R. C. Allen, of Cleveland, responded 
to the address of welcome. He spoke 
of the “One-ness of Purpose” of the of- 
ficers and field men of the Company, 
and the complete service of the Com- 
pany to the field men and policyholders. 

Jesse Craig, Portland, Me., was the 
winner of the Graduate Trophy. This 
trophy is awarded on the basis of al- 
lotment. Over 98 per cent. of the men 
on the Honor Roll of the Company are 
graduate men. 


Half-Million for Anniversary 

When Chairman Russell called for 
the presentation of the sixty-fifth an- 
niversary applications the field men let 
out a “whoop” and paraded up to the 
speaker’s desk and deposited $446,000 
of business, with over $11,000 pre- 
miums paid in advance. 

Thanking the field men and accept- 
ing the applications and premiums 
President Holcombe stated that the 
true meaning of the word “company” 
was “members.” He said many mem- 
bers of the Phoenix Mutual Life had 
paid 65 annual premiums on policies 
issued to them, and that there were 
many members of the Phoenix Mutual 
family over 90 years of age. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the members 
proposed at this time would be ac- 
ceptable. 


Young Men to the Fore 


The predominance of young men in 
the convention was noticeable, and the 
new members of the field force added 
since the last convention introduced by 
Assistant Agency Manager Secoy, 39 
in number, made a good picture as 
they stood up before the convention. 
They are a splendid looking bunch of 
young men. 

Medical Director Dr. R. L. Rowley, 
in a short address, expressed apprecia- 
tion of the sales force of the Company. 
Among other things he said: The 


qualities in a sales force worth while 
were: Honesty and the individual 
agent’s success. He said the sales 
force was the vital part of the com- 
pany. 

‘Field Supervisors John G. Morey, De- 
troit, and E. Thurman, Cleveland, told 
of opportunities in the life insurance 
business for improving selling. Mr. 
Morey stated that, “No set presenta- 
tion of a life insurance proposition 
could be made. Each case presents 
a different situation.” 

Mr. Clark Terrill, field correspond- 
ent of the Company, explained the 
uses of the various options contained 
in the policies and had charge of the 
discussion on that subject which re- 
sulted in a great deal of valuable in- 
formation for the agents. 


Welch on “Selling Ourselves” 


A. A. Welch, vice-president, made a 
short address on the subject of “Sell- 
ing Ourselves.” (He said that selling 
ourselves was nothing more than gain- 
ing the confidence of those with whom 
We come in contact or with whom we 
try to do business. He said we are 
responsible for our unconscious in- 
fluences which necessitated the exer- 
cising of great care in our personal 
and business conduct. He made three 
sections of his talk: (1) cheerfulness, 
(2) honesty, (3) knowledge. He stated 
that the first two were personal mat- 
ters and the third was the Company’s 
affair. He pointed out that agents in 
selecting a company should see (1) 
whether it was first rank or straggler, 
(2) whether the officers were such as 
they need not be ashamed of. 

‘Binding receipt, efficiency and the 
awarding of prizes to the winners of 
a special ten-day contest was handled 
by Assistant Secretary Oliver M. Thur- 
man. Mr. Thurman explained the uses 
of the binding receipt and the changes 
which had been made in same. 

The winners in the contest for num- 
ber of cases were: J. H. Fabian, Min- 
neapolis, 11; G. A. Craig, Philadelphia, 
8; J. A. Craig, Philadelphia, 6; C. G. 
Leonard, Albany, 6; W. L. Nourse, 
Boston, 5. 

The winners on amount of premium 
were: Chas. E. Fish, Boston, $1,130.45; 
J. L. Shields, Indianapolis, $670.20; J. 
H. Fabian, Minneapolis, $510.28; R. N. 
Stevenson, $394.16; S. B. Pope, Chi- 
cago, $365.20; C. S. McKenzie, $355. 


Value of an Hour 


Carl <A. Secoy, assistant. agency 
manager, had charge of the discussion 
of “The Value of an Hour.” WL. H. 
Andrews, of New York, drove home 
the value of constant advertising by 
agents and general agents as the best 
way to get the most out of 60 minutes. 
Cc. T. Ballew, Kansas City, said the 
question of the value of an hour re- 


solved itself into the circumstances 
surrounding each jndividual case. He 
is a part time man, a banker. His 


record for 1916, to September 1, fol- 
lows: 
January, $14,000; February, $20,000; 


New Rates of Royal 


Arcanum Just Issued 


CHANGES TO GO INTO EFFECT 
DECEMBER 1 





Authorized Schedules for Each Class 
as Approved by Recent Saratoga 
Conference 





The new rates for members of the 
Royal Arcanum which were adopted 
at the recent conference at Saratoga 
Springs and approved by the Supreme 
Council, are given below: 

Whole Life Rate, Table A 

For all new members after Novem- 
ber 1, 1916. 

For all present Option A members 
after December 1, 1916, at assessed 
ages as follows per $1,000: 

Rate 

86 





2.08 
New Table of Regular Rates 
All present “regular rate” members 
after December 1, 1916, pay as per this 
table at attained ages as follows, per 
$1,000, unless they elect to transfer 
Table A, Option C or Option D: 





Regular rate members under 64 years 
of age may change to the whole life 
Table A or Option C at attained ages. 

Any member on regular rate or the 
Whole Life Table A may, upon proper 
application, elect to continue the pay- 
ment of his present assessment by 
surrendering his certificate and receiv- 
ing a new one for the amount of pro- 
tection which his present assessment 
will pay for. 

(Continued on page 8) 


May, $30,000; June, $24,000; July, $8,- 








000; August, $8,000; total, $104,000. 
He works evenings, Sundays and 
holidays. 


A. E. Leach, Providence, said agents 
get the greatest value out of an hour 
when they help the greatest number 
of people with whom they come in 
contact. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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PRUDENTIAL 


Now Writes Group Insurance 


in response to a well-defined demand. 


The policy is planned to give Strong-as-Gibraltar-Protection at low 
cost, with up-to-date-features, such as annual dividends, payment of 
policy during life for total disability, and arrangments for military service. 


It is a winner. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office : 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Running Successful 
School | for Agents 


PLAN FOLLOWED BY MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 





William King, Agency Supervisor, 
Analyzes Results Accomplished— 
Records of Agents 





A number of the largest general 
agencies as well as some companies 
that have not heretofore had a syste- 
matic course of training for agents, are 
considering taking up this work. Many 
new ideas along this line were brought 
out at the convention last week of the 
Nationa! Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers.. William King, agency supervisor 
of the Missouri State Life, addressed 
the convention on training schools as a 
means of securing agents, that was 
considered as containing many excel- 
lent and original points. 

The material presented, Mr. King ex- 
plained, was based on the records of 
the training department of the Missouri 
State Life, and has no connection 
with any other company or any other 
system. At this time, he said he had 
only certain evidence, presumptive in 
nature, as to the possibilities of train- 
ing schools in agency work. He be- 
lieves that effective agency work re- 
solves itself into three main proposi- 
tions—the selection, education and 
maintenance of the agent. 

How Work is Divided 

The school of salesmanship is abso- 
lutely free and comprises a _ night 
school, held once a week; an agency 
school in which students either from 
the night school or from other sources 
are equipped for actual field work in 
life insurance; a correspondence de- 
partment, in which all of the agents 
away from the home office are instruct- 
ed, or in which any man in any part 
of the country may without cost secure 
a complete course in salesmanship as 
applied to life insurance. 

The student is not asked to become 
an agent for the company, yet the 
training department is no philanthropy. 
Men are attracted to the business with 
the company through this department 
and even if they were not, they would 
still feel very kindly toward it. 

The course consists of fourteen lec- 
tures or fourteen correspondence les- 
sons, as the case may be, each lesson 
having certain questions which the 
student is asked to answer either verb- 
ally or in writing. 

Use Only Proven Methods 

The course itself is purely practical 
and is based on those facts relating to 
salesmanship which have been proven 
and on actual field experience in the 
business of life insurance. The entire 
ccurse was compiled and written by 
Mr. King and is largely the result of 
his own field experience in life insur- 
ance coupled with his study of sales- 
manship. All theory has been elimi- 
nated. Its sole object is to secure and 
develop agency material for the busi- 
ness of life insurance in particular, yet 
to so instruct on salesmanship, gener- 
ally, that it will be of value to any 
salesman in any line. 

The first proposition in agency build- 
ing is the securing of the material, and 
the question logically arises as to what 
makes a good life insurance man? 

This question has been debated a 
great deal, and for all practical pur- 
poses it can be reduced to one proposi- 
tion. Given a man who has the right 
mental attitude and will work, a 
life insurance salesman can be devel- 
oped. The'important point is “right 
mental attitude.” And this point ex- 
plains the reason why the school is 
conducted on the free basis. 

“We do not solicit a man to become 
an agent,” said Mr. King. “We offer 
him an education, and after he has se- 
cured it or at least gone far enough 
along in it to determine for himself 
whether he thinks he can make good 


in the business, he decides on life 
insurance as his work. Notice that he, 
the prospective agent, makes the de- 
cision—he is not sold the business of 
life insurance in the ordinary manner.” 


Plan of the Night School 

The night school department operates 
ou a weekly schedule covering a period 
of 14 weeks and is free to any one for 
one lecture or the entire course. There 
is absolutely no obligation of any kind. 
They depend absolutely upon the effec- 
tiveness of the lectures themselves to 
secure a continuing attendance on the 
part of the students. 

In this department, in the class start- 
ing on January 25, 1915, there attended 
one or more lectures, 191 students; in 
the summer school starting on May 16, 
there were 137 students. In this night 
school, many of the students bring 
their friends to one or more lectures 
and in the January school, there were 
two sales managers of local concerns 
who brought their salesmen to secure 
the benefit of the instruction. In the 
fall school for this coming session they 
now have enrolled the entire bond de- 
partment of one of the St. Louis trust 
companies. 

The system used in the promotion of 
the school is very simple. Usually 
there is secured two or three able 
speakers from the business community 
of St. Louis, for the opening night. An 
advertising campaign through the daily 
press is carried on for a month or two 
previous to the opening, and about 5,000 
invitations are sent out for the opening. 
On the opening night they usually have 
an audience of between 500 and 600, 
and at the conclusion of the regular 
program, an address is made covering 
the school—its aims, its works, its op- 
portunities. From this group, usually 
an enrollment of about 150 is secured 
which makes up the bulk of the night 
school students. They then depend 
upon the lecture system to convert this 
material to life insurance. 


Have Strenuous Plan 

As soon as the student enters the 
agency or day school, his real training 
for field work starts. The night school 
course is of necessity general in na- 
ture, but in the agency or day school, 
they have prepared, and proven, a very 
strenuous program. 

The first day the student devotes 
his entire time to the study, in fact, he 
is required to commit to memory, a 
selling talk based on the 20 Payment 
Life Policy. 

The second day, the 20 Payment Life 
Contract is taken as a sample, and is 
literally torn to pieces, so that the stu- 
dent is in position to answer practi- 
cally any question that can be asked 
him of it. On the morning of the third 
day, the selling talk is again taken up, 
and the points made in the talk are 
brought out from the sample policy con- 
tract. The student is then ready for 
street work, though he continues in 
school for four weeks. 

Through a prospect bureau establish- 
ed for the purpose, he is supplied with 
prospect material, and is furnished with 
a daily report card. 


Signing Up the Students 

Just previous to this, they ascertain 
all those who are desirous of making 
contracts with the company, and con- 
tracts are made. They require every 
new agent to deposit with the com- 
pany $3.75, being $2.00 for license and 
$1.75 for the premium on his bond. 
No agent is put in the field who cannot 
furnish a surety bond with a bonding 
company. It is understood that when 
the agent pays for his second applica- 
tion, he will have refunded his $3.75 
less the exact premium on his bond. It 
is not the purpose of this charge to 
make an actual penalty but rather to 
produce the psychological effect of hav- 
ing the prospective agent ask himself 
just whether he believes he can write 
two applications. This charge has only 
recently been put into effect and it is 
believed will tend to decrease the num- 
ber of students who make contracts 
but who really do no work at all. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Distribution of 
Investments Needed 


MORTGAGES AND FARM LOANS 
RANK HIGH 





Why Home Office Buildings Are a Poor 
Investment, Though Popular— 
Companies Favor Mortgages 





The need for the distribution of life 
insurance company investments and 
the best forms of investment were dis- 
cussed by Harry L. Seay, president of 
the Southland Life, in an address be- 
fore the American Life Convention. 

Each company should have a portion 
of its funds invested in liquid assets so 
that it could readily raise any necessary 
amount of cash which its officers think 
it is ever likely to require, Mr. Seay 
said, and thus never be forced to the 
necessity of borrowing for any purpose. 
To find investments for such liquid as- 
sets we are limited to government, 
State and municipal bonds. As the gov- 
ernment bonds average only about two 
per cent. interest and as the companies 
have to earn on their reserves three 
and a half per cent., government bonds 
can hardly be considered. 


Safety and Interest Rate 

Next in line are the bonds of the 
States of the Union, but as these aver- 
age only about three and a half to four 
per cent., a wise investor would not buy 
them when by turning to municipal is- 
sues he can obtain just as good securi- 
ties at a rate of return ranging from 
four to five per cent., and by exercising 
some patience can find perfectly sound 
bonds of small municipalities that bring 
even better returns. In the selection 
of such bonds the company has to ex- 
ercise a large degree of care and dis- 
crimination. The large majority of the 
municipal bonds in the United States 
are on a very high plane. They are well 
protected by the laws of the different 
States, and their value is rarely ever 
affected except by the change in the 
money rate and the general price for 
capital; but this is not true in all cases. 
There are many instances in which cit- 
ies have defaulted in the payment of 
both principal and interest. 


Office Building Poor Investment 

“One class of investments that has 
been popular with insurance companies 
and which has wrought more undesir- 
able financial results than probably all 
of the others put together,” said Mr. 
Seay, “is the office building. The build- 
ings when new usually produce a rate 
of return ranging from five to eight per 
cent. but as they grow older, as depre- 
ciation sets in and as more modern 
buildings are erected near them, the 
yield gradually falls off until in a ma- 
jority of cases the return falls below 
the interest required to be earned on 
their reserve in order to mature their 
contracts. 

“An office building is alluring to the 
unseasoned investor. It is erroneously 
thought to be a good advertisement, but 
in most instances it resolves itself into 
the most expensive advertising in which 
the company can indulge. The worst 
feature of the office building invest- 
ment is that when it begins to depre- 
ciate, it becomes a drug on the market. 
The love of display usually leads the 
officials to put into the building a Iarge 
amount of money, which prevents the 
company from ever disposing of it for 
the amount it has invested in the prop- 
erty, or for an amount anywhere near 
what it is carried for on the books; so 
after a few years’ enjoyment of such 
an asset the company is forced to the 
alternative of accepting a very low re- 
turn on the property. 

“There can be no set rule for select- 
ing and distributing investments. No 
one can say with absolute conviction 
that bonds are better than stocks, or 
that either is better than a mortgage 
on real estate. Many stock issues are 
better than bond issues, and the con- 


verse of this is true, and both, or either 
may be superior to the mortgage loan, 
and the mortgage loan may rate up 
higher than either the bond or the 
stock. The wise investor does not over- 
look all but the so-called high-grade se- 
curities, because return must be se- 
cured as well as safety. Both safety 
and return can be safeguarded by the 
use of care, and since the so-called high- 
grade securities always bring a small 
return, it becomes necessary to look 
beyond them. A proper distribution 
would include issues which are directly 
responsive to the current rates for 
money and credit, and also such securi- 
ties as are responsive to earning power. 
both of which may be had without en- 
tering the field of speculation. 

“It might be advisable to invest in 
some issues that have a potential inter- 
est in the growth of the property. An 
investment in bonds yields a limited 
return only. The best of bonds, on ac- 
count of the price one has to pay for 
them, offer but little hope of increase 
in value, as that is already anticipated; 
while a bond of doubtful standing is to 
some extent a speculation, yet with 
the use of proper judgment and dis- 
crimination, a selection can be made of 
securities which may participate in 
some way in the increased earnings; 
and as the business grows and profits 
accrue, the value of the security and 
the return on it will grow with it. 


How Distributed 

“It appears that a large majority of 
the companies in the American Life 
Convention are more interested in real 
estate mortgage loans than in any other 
class of securities. I am greatly indebt- 
ed to the different companies for infor- 
mation furnished with reference to their 
investments. From their own report it 
appears that their funds are invested 
as follows: 


NN i elo Std ois ig About 3 per cent. 
Bonds and stocks ..About 5 per cent. 
Real estate ........ About 9 per cent. 
Policy t0ans ....... About 8 per cent. 
Mortgage loans ..... About 75 per cent. 


“The foregoing figures clearly depict 
the favoritism shown the first liens on 
real estate. It would appear that our 
companies place real estate loans in a 
class to themselves. While they are 
popular and ordinarily safe, still there 
are pitfalls among them just as there 
are among the bonds, stocks and other 
securities. In my humble opinion, for 
the purposes and uses of an insurance 
company the mortgage loan field of- 
fers investment opportunities of the 
very highest order. Nothing can be 
safer than well selected city and farm 
loans, and no other type of security of- 
fers as large a return on the investment 
not the permanency of these, as they 
range in maturity over a period of from 
one to ten years and enjoy a rate of 
interest from six to eight per cent. 

“Of course, it is not always safe to 
make loans for a period of ten years 
unless the percentage of value is very 
low or the loan is evidenced by serial 
notes payable annually in sums large 
enough to more than take care of any 
decrease in value. In making such 
loans the investor should guard against 
lending on additions, or unimproved 
non-rent bearing and undeveloped prop- 
erty, and property of a speculative char- 
acter; and where the improvements rep- 
resent a large part of the security, care 
must be taken to have fire insurance 
taken out and kept in force, and it is 
important that the debt be reduced an- 
nually in an amount sufficient to more 
than take care of any depreciation the 
improvements are likely to suffer. It 
is also dangerous to lend on theatres, 
churches, warehouses, hotels, or any 
other class of property given over to 
any one particular use, where if the 
property is taken over by the company 
under foreclosure it would be depend- 
ent on a particular and limited class of 
both renters and purchasers. 


Mortgages and Farm Loans 
“In making farm loans, care should 
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be taken not to place loans on unim- 
proved land or land in thinly settled 
communities, or in communities with 
poor roads and railroad facilities. An- 
other class of loans fraught with a great 
deal of danger are loans on irrigation 
projects, as the value behind the loan is 
dependent upon the water supply, 
something that only an expert can 
judge, and they often make mistakes. 
Then, too, the question of water rights 
must be watched, as much litigation has 
arisen over which lien has the priority, 
that of the mortgagee or the water 
company. 

“The question naturally arises, where 
a company confines its investments 
largely to mortgage loans—what oppor- 
tunity has it for distribution? Its op- 
portunities are largely limited to geo- 
graphical locations, but the necessity 


for distribution is greater than the op- 
portunity. A company must avoid the 
danger of placing too many loans in one 
locality. If they are largely city loans 
many things can affect their value. The 
same reasons that impel fire insurance 
companies to limit their risk in a par- 
ticular block or neighborhood ought to 
prevent a life insurance company from 
lending too largely in one section or 
locality. The value of a security in a 
business section can be affected by the 
shifting of the business district, or a 
change in the character of the business 
in that particular locality; and in a resi- 
dence section by a change in the char- 
acter and color of the population. Large 
sections in our Eastern cities have been 
made practically worthless by an in- 
flux of negroes or Chinamen into that 
particular neighborhoof.” 
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Convention Personalities and Comment 





Life Underwriters at St. Louis Expected Pearls From Harold Pierce, 
But Got Bromides Instead—The Association’s New President as 
Seen by an Outsider—Interesting Details About Selecting 
Salesmen—Why Certain Types Fail 





Pennsylvania insurance men who 
compete with Harold Pierce, of the 
New York Life, for large lines were 
somewhat disappointed because Mr. 
Pierce in his talk at St. Louis last 
week before the National Association 
of Life Underwriters did not indulge in 
personalities in telling how he wrote 
the business that has made him famous 
as a handler of big men. “Million Dol- 
lar Lines” was the topic of Mr. Pierce’s 
speech, a most attractive title, in view 
of the fact that he is the man who can 
write them; he is the man who has 
written them; and he is the man who 
is going to write more of them. 

The Pennsylvania men had forgotten 
all about the fact that Pierce is one 
of the shrewdest life insurance solici- 
tors in the country, an agent who cov- 
ers his trails so cleverly that other 
agents are apt to be advised about a 
live case, only to call upon the pros- 
pect and find that he has already closed 
with Mr. Pierce. 

They Were All Keyed Up for This 


And this is the reason that Mr. 
Pierce did not have such interesting 
reminiscences in his address as the sub- 
joined, for instance: 

“One day I was at the Metropolitan 
Ciub on Fifth Avenue with Messrs. 
Stotesbury, of Philadelphia; Morgan, 
of New York; and Foss, of Massachu- 
setts, all splendid chaps. The conver- 
sation turned into the channels of in- 
come, and seeing my opportunity I 
turned to the New York banker and 
said: ‘Jack, that reminds me of our 
new accelerative form, etc., etc.’—and 
to make a long story short I wrote Mr. 
Morgan for $2,000,000. Jack’s a good 
scout, even if he is a banker, and he 
asked Foss if he wanted a mere Wall 
Street man to outdo him. ‘Not by a 
jugfull,’ said the former Governor of 
Massachusetts, and asking me if I had 
another application blank in my pocket 
(I always carry a supply), he filled her 
out for $3,000,000. Unfortunately, 
‘Stote’ had just invested a lot of spare 
cash in pictures and in opera and he 
decided that he would not come in.” 


And Here’s What They Got! 


Instead Pierce discussed the methods 
of Archibald Haynes, who was active 
about the time that Oklahoma was ad- 
mitted into the Union; and gave his 
opinions of twisting and rebating sub- 
jects of such compelling novelty that 
maybe we’ll tell our readers all about 
them some day in The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

His Methods Cloaked in Mystery 

Later, a number of life insurance 
men were discussing Mr. Pierce’s meth- 
ods of closing, but could not agree upon 
anything except that he got the busi- 
ness. It is said that he has built up 
an unusually strong position for him- 
self in Philadelphia; that financiers 
and business men often send for him 
for advice. He has never been worried 
about what to say to the office boy. On 
the contrary, when he enters, the office 
boy hurriedly puts his copy of the 
“Moving Picture Magazine” under the 
desk, brushes down his hair, and stands 
at attention, waiting to receive his 
orders. 

Writes the Big People 

Mr. Pierce has a considerable drag 
with the Curtis Publishing Co., which 
prints the “Saturday Evening Post” and 
the “Ladies Home Journal,” inasmuch 


as he has written large policies on the 
lives of Editor Bok, of the latter, and 
on the secretary of the Company. He 
is credited with controlling all the in- 
surance on the president of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Co. In personal ap- 
pearance Mr. Pierce is tall, and wears 
whiskers. He knows more about 
Philadelphia than Bradstreet or Dun, 
and he keeps moving all the time—af- 
ter prospects, who stand right still and 
permit themselves to be prospected. 
co ok a 


The Association’s New President 


J. Newton Russell, the new president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, is not the type of man who 
will do such sensational things that the 
Associated Press will send a flock of 
reporters to watch his every movement 
at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans in 1917. We 
cannot imagine him convulsing an au- 
dience by telling funny stories at an 
Elks’ banquet, nor setting a crowd on 
fire with a speech at a political meet- 
ing, nor recruiting so many additional 
members for the National Association 
that a new hotel will have to be built 
in the Louisiana metropolis in order 
to accommodate them. But under his 
guidance the Association will not make 
many false steps; its administration 
will be accorded respect, and will forge 
right along at a steady and satisfactory 
pace. There is nothing spectacular 
about Mr. Russell, in other words, ex- 
cept his height. His business record 
has been good. He is a successful gen- 
eral agent in Southern California, and 
he was an able Company executive. 

ok ok * 


Russell Supplied the Ginger 


If we were running a convention 
about salesmanship we think we would 
like to have Winslow Russell, of the 
Phoenix Mutual, take charge of it for 
a time because we would feel sure that 
he would sound an original note and 
sprinkle a lot of ginger into the pro- 
ceedings. Certainly, that’s what he did 
in St. Louis when he asked the con- 
vention to vote on the charts he pre- 
pared showing what kind of men suc- 
ceed in the life insurance business. The 
convention had to vote in a hurry and 
there was not time to dissect the men 
under review except to give a few of 
their general characteristics, so per- 
haps this would be a good place to go 
into more detail. 


Some of the Cases Analyzed 


Take the college man, for instance, 
just out of school, anxious for a job 
and walking into the general agent’s 
office, ready to go right out, take a car 
and beard anybody from a day laborer 
to the president of the bread trust. 
Now, the convention voted that it 
would have nothing to do with this 
man. Why? Because he is a young 
fellow without experience, nothing but 
a raw job hunter. The mere fact that 
he is willing to take a weekly salary 
does not qualify him to draw it. He’s 
cocksure, independent, aggressive and 
a hustler, but that’s not enough. What 
will he do when he reaches the pros- 
pect’s office? What will he say? 
Chances are he’ll kill the case for some 
one else. But give this young collegian 
a year’s experience as a salesman in 
some other line; then come back, and 
he will not have much trouble being 
taken on as an insurance agent. 

Athletes make good agents, particu- 
larly if football players. This point 
was not discussed, but they probably 
succeed because they show by being 
able to win their letter that they have 
the constitution, the nerve, the grit 
and the ambition that win success when 
found in one man. Maybe, their repu- 
tations have something to do with it. 
Christy Mathewson, the former Giant 
hero of a million fans, and now man- 
ager of the Cincinnati team, wrote 
many a policy by merely presenting 
himself at a man’s office, and sending 
in his card. Who would not be com- 
plimented by being called upon by 
Christy Mathewson, or Ty Cobb or Ed- 
die Mahan? 


Why Different Types Fail 


Then there is the distinction between 
the fellow who sells the Packard and 
his brother who sells the Saxon. 
“Here’s a rate book,” says the general 
agent to the former. “No opening,” 
says the general agent to the latter. 
This is not hard to explain; one has 
been in the habit of talking to people 
of wealth and position; the other goes 
to the other end of the social scale for 
his pickings. Same argument for the 
adding machine and bond salesmen, 
who are acceptable, and the talking 
machine salesman, who has a_ hard 
time breaking into life insurance be- 
cause of his former clientele. 

The ministers, editors and doctors 
fall down not because they did not suc- 
ceed in their old professions, but be- 
cause their training has been along 
other than business lines; also, in a 
money sense they do not think big. 
Furthermore, their temperaments and 
minds do not permit them to become 
interested in the technical side of in- 
surance sufficiently to arouse their en- 
thusiasm. Also, if you would ask us, 
we would say that they are shy and 
have a natural antipathy for meeting 
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people they have never met before. 
There is nothing so clannish as a crowd 
of doctors, or ministers, or lawyers, or 
editors. They will be as jolly, as fas- 
cinating, as interesting as could be con- 
ceived in the privacy of their own 
clubs, but set them down at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, the Republican Club, or 
the Chemists’ Club and they are fish 
on land. 

Then, there’s the old fellow who 
wants to make a change; and there’s 
the chap in debt. About the latter 
some general agent said he would not 
worry—if debt were the only disquali- 
fication—because everybody’s in debt. 
About the former, the chances are that 
if the man has been in one business 
all his life he will probably fail as a 
life insurance agent as it is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks. 


The Positive Type Popular 


This discussion is bound to do a lot 
of good and should be a popular fea- 
ture at future conventions. While men 
will always be hired more or less upon 
their personality it will be important 
always to know that certain types of 
men do not make good as agents. One 
general agent told The Eastern Under- 
writer it had cost him $3,000 to find 
out that typewriter salesmen are of 
no value to him as agency material. 

Just as a sidelight, a large employer 
of salesmen told a representative of 
The Eastern Underwriter this week 
that he would never employ a man who 
equivocates. He is impressed only by 
the man who has positive opinions, pre- 
ferring to give them rather than stam- 
mer for fear of making a mistake. Of 
course, some men simulate the positive 
manner, and it is a dangerous proposi- 
tion if used on the wrong type of sub- 
ject, but his best returns have been 
from men of that manner. 


Says Contrasts Attract 


W. E. Bilheimer made the statement 
that salesmen secure the best results 
talking to men who are contrasts. 
Whether this means blonds versus bru- 
nettes, short men versus tall, was not 
explained,’ but we presume it refers to 
temperamental contrasts. In other 
words, a person with a sunny disposi- 
tion is apt to be attracted by a pessi- 
mist or gloom. A gentle soul would 
welcome an agent of the detective-ser- 
geant type. A lackadaisical individual 
would like to do business with a live 
wire. Well, we do not know about 
that, and would like to have the opin- 
ions of readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 


Talking about Mr. Bilheimer recalls 
the fact that the greatest interest was 
manifested in his resignation from the 
Equitable at St. Louis, and there were 
many inquiries about his new connec- 
tion, not yet announced. Here is a 
man who has built up one of the most 
successful general agencies in the 
country; who is magnetic more than 
most men, who is original, who has a 
face of spiritual and intellectual qual- 
ity, and who is an eloquent orator. 
Whatever he does he will succeed and 
he has the best wishes of all. 





ACTUARIAL SOCIETY’S MEETING 





To Be in Newark October 19 and 20— 
‘Guests of Mutual Benefit and 
Prudential 





The Actuarial Society of America 
will hold its fall meeting on October 
19 and 20 in Newark, as the guests of 
the Mutual Benefit and The Prudential. 
The meetings will be held at the Robert 
Treat Hotel. Compulsory health insur- 
ance will be discussed at the meeting. 

The companies acting as hosts have 
invited the members and the ladies 
accompanying them to luncheon on both 
days of the meeting. The luncheon will 
be given at the hotel on the 19th and 
and at the Essex County Country Club 
on the 20th. 
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Insurance on Women 
Presents Problems 


WHAT COMPANY EXPERIENCE 
SHOWS 


T. A. Phillips, Secretary of Minnesota 
Mutual Life, Believes Unrestricted 
Business is Possible 


The problems involved in insuring 
women were discussed by T. A. Phillips, 
secretary of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
and he cited the experience of a number 
of companies in writing this class, in 
an address before the American Life 
Convention. 

The early attitude of American com- 
panies with one or two exceptions, said 
Mr. Phillips, had evidently been inspired 
by the unsatisfactory experience of 
British and other foreign companies, 
as restrictions of one kind or another 
were placed upon ‘the business. Not- 
withstanding these restrictions and the 
care taken, the results were unfavor- 
able. The reasons generally assigned 
by the American companies were as 
follows: 

Why Experience Was Unfavorable 

1. The difficulty of obtaining a satis- 
factory medical examination. The vital 
organs, such as the heart and lungs 
cannot be easily examined, so that 
many incipient cases of lung diseases 
and abnormalities of the heart pass un- 
noticed. Added to this is the fact that 
many serious conditions of the female 
constitution cannot be discovered ex- 
cept by pelvic examination, which is 
almost never possible. 

2. The peculiar faculty of intuition 
common to women by which they sense 
an impending ailment before it is dis- 
coverable by a physician. 

3. The element of moral hazard and 
speculation that enters into the insur- 
ance of women to much greater extent 
than with men. Until of recent years 
women were of lesser importance eco- 
nomically outside of their natural 
sphere, and their death, except in rare 
instances would mean no serious finan- 
cial loss. Insurance under such condi- 
tions must naturally involve a large 
proportion of moral hazard, where un- 
favorable elements or motives prompt- 
ing the insurance were unknown to the 
companies. 

In spite of these handicaps, and the 
almost invariable misfortune experi- 
enced by the insurance companies in 
the insurance of women, said Mr. Phil- 
lips, there was an element in the Amer- 
ican life insurance which believed a 
remedy was possible. The one proposed 
was, a more active solicitation of female 
risks by agents, accompanied by the 
removal of all (or nearly all) restric- 
tions; but with the idea uppermost at 
all times, of using every precaution to 
eliminate any case of possible specula- 
tion. Two companies in particular took 
the lead in this move. The New York 
Life Insurance Company and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

The effect of the policies adopted by 
them can be judged by a study of their 
own experience of these two companies, 
and one or two others, following these 
with a very brief synopsis of the find- 
ings in the M. A. experience. 
Experience of New York Life—Female 

Risks 

Three classes of women are shown 
as follows—the experience is based on 
policies (act amounts) is for the first 
five policy years; the ratios of actual 
to expected being taken on the com- 
pound progressive (select) table: 

(1) Extra premiums (prior to 1895) 
—ratio, 123 per cent. 

(2) Women’s class 
ratio, 102 per cent. 

(3) Without restriction (1899 to 1908) 
—ratio, 93 per cent. 

It should be noted that these figures 
are given only as a comparison of the 
mortality for the first five years on 


(1895 to 1899)— 


business written at different periods and 
under different underwriting conditions. 
It is not understood that the ratio of 
93 per cent. for the third class repre- 
sents as good an experience as was ob- 
tained on men selected during the same 
period. Additional information would 
have been given had the experience for 
the first five years on male lives also 
been shown as a percentage of the 
same select table. We would then have 
been enabled to observe the relative 
improvement of both males and fe- 
males. In other words, the subject in- 
volves somewhat more than the obser- 
vation of any improvement in the mor- 
tality of women. It should consider 
also the relation of this to any improve- 
ment shown on men during the same 
period. There has been a noted better- 
ment in the mortality of insured lives 
in the past 15 years, principally in the 
early policy years. 

Mr. Hunter goes on to give the ex- 
perience of his Company on married 
women, dividing them into the follow- 
ing three classes: 


Ratio of 
actual to 
expected 
. E i Po 
1. Married women with children— 
Premiums paid from their own 
income— 
Children beneficiaries ............. 90% 
2. Married women with children— 
Husband paying premiums— 
Husband beneficiary ..........se000 113% 
3. Married women, no. children— 
Husband paying premium— 
Husband beneficiary ...........+00+ 126% 


This is one of the most instructive 
tabulations given. 


Metropolitan Life—Female Risks 


It is stated that the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected claims on the “ordinary business is- 
sued from 1892 to 1910 was on of the American 
and Actuaries tables, and for the female busi- 
ness of the same period 67%; nearly 10% of the 
business being on the lives of women. Further 
the claims experienced during 1909 and 1910 
on females at risk for those years were some- 
what less than 60% of the expected claims by 
the C. P. Table. This Company actively can- 
vasses women who are economic producers, 
those who follow a profession, or who have 
a business, of their own; or those en- 
joying an income of their own, which 
would at their death involve a financial loss 
on dependents; for example a woman having 
children dependent on her, other conditions be- 
ing satisfactory, would be considered eligible 
for insurance in favor of these children for 
an amount in keeping with her personal re- 
sources; on the other hand certain necessary 
restrictions have been maintained in order to 
eliminate more effectively the possibilities for 
speculation. Thus unmarried women under 23 
and women married less than five years who 
have not borne children are usually accepted 
on the endowment plan, and then for very 
limited amounts. It is usually required also 
that the husband be insured in the wife’s favor 
for at least an equal amount. 


Miscellaneous Experiences 


One large eastern company states that it be- 
gan insuring women at regular rates in 1902 on 
any plan desired, the amount being limited 
to $5,000. Special care was taken, but the death 
rate has been slightly greater than the com- 
pany’s average. 

A Canadian company states, satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained, except at the higher 
ages where apparently the element of spec- 
uli ation was more difficult to detect. 

“The Company with which I am connected” 
continued Mr. Phillips, “has issued insur- 
ances to women at the same rates as men 
(Term insurance excepted), including joint pol- 
icies on husband and wife, since the year 
1909. Care is taken to detect cases of moral 
hazard, especially so in the case of married 
women, and a clear need for the insurance is 
required to be shown; amounts issued are 
usually limited—with married women almost 
nominal amounts; and in addition the husband 


Interest Rate a Curb 
on Growing Policy Loans 





Freedom to Fix Rates of Interest, 
Says F. C. Cooper, Would Help 
Solve Problem 


If the companies were free to fix the 
rate of interest on policy loans at the 
time application was made for a loan 
and did not have to name the rate at 
the time the policy was issued as now 
required, said F. C. Cooper, president of 
the Great Republic Life, there would 
be a big step in the direction of curb- 
ing the increase in policy loans. 


Would Remove Requirement 


“Increasing the rate of interest,” said 
Mr. Cooper, “is a power we have within 
ourselves at the present time and un- 
der the present laws, but we are re- 
quired to specify the rate of interest 
at the time of the issuance of the pol- 
icy. This rate must be continued and 
the policy obligations performed. Re- 
move from our statutes this require- 
ment to fix and determine the rate of 
interest in advance. Given this power 
in policies to be subsequently issued 
to adjust interest rates on policy loans 
to accord with the prevailing business 
conditions violates no contract, wrongs 
no one, and its only adverse effect, if 
any, upon the company would be in 
diminishing the volume of business 
written thereafter. 


“When we approach the subject of 
cash surrender values we have a dif- 
ferent situation. Our policy contracts, 
theoretically, are based upon the mu- 
tual obligations of both parties, yet in 
practice the company has no right of 
discontinuance. The policyholder may 
terminate his obligation at any time. 
While our calculations are made on the 
theory of the continuance of the policy 
both as to risk and as tc the premium 
income, the policyholder is privileged to 
pay or stop paying regardless of his 
ability or his family need. If he stops 
paying, he is permitted, under present 
policy conditions, to withdraw from the 
company and take with him the accumu- 
lations that have been made to mature 
his policy. 


Laws Made the Temptations 


“If there is any merit in the assertion 
that a policy loan is an impairment of 
the rights of the beneficiary, then how 
much more forcibly can it be claimed 
that the surrender of a policy and the 
absorption of the cash value by the pol- 
icyholdér is a complete destruction of 
all the rights of the beneficiary. Yet 
we are in the peculiar position of being 
compelled by the State laws to hold 
out to him this constant temptation to 
be relieved from the recurring premium 
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payment and to receive as a reward 
the cash accumulations on his policy. 

“The use of the power to harm his 
associate policyholders; to deprive his 
beneficiary and to unsettle existing con- 
ditions should never be encouraged by 
the direct promise of money. There is 
no excuse for the cash surrender value 
either in theory or in practice. Concede 
him the right to withdraw, give him 
this privilege in its entirety, free him 
from all future obligations—but do that 
which is fair to the company; to the 
remaining policyholders; to the bene- 
ficiary—convert his reserve into paid- 
up or extended insurance. 

“IT am aware that the policyholder 
cannot be deprived of this privilege un- 
der existing contracts and I am also 
familiar with the fact that many, if not 
all, of our statutes invest him with the 
power of demanding cash upon surren- 
der of his policy, but this condition of 
our statutes ought to be met courage 
ously and fearlessly by the enactment 
of suitable legislation that will provide 
that all policies hereafter issued shall, 
upon surrender, have their value con- 
verted into terms of paid-up or extended 
insurance.” 





must be carrying an amount which we regard 
as adequate for the protection of his wife and 
family. The total issued in six years is some- 
what less than $2,000,000. The actual claims 
(amounts) have been under 75% of those ex- 
pected by the M. A. Select Table. The amount 
of the insurance is so limited, however, that 
this experience does little more at this time 
than express an initial success. 





satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field, and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries, and the public. 
manship ability is joined to these, the Fieldman’s success is bound to be 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Medico-Actuarial Figures 


“This experience is particularly instructive 
and helpful for the reason that it is modern 
and reflects largely present methods of selec- 
tion (only % of the policies were in force more 
than ten years and less than one-half more 
than five years). The mortality for the first 
five years can be closely observed therefore 
under conditions which nearly parallel those 
upon which companies act to-day. 

“In the aggregate (all female lives and dura- 
tions of —a the results were not markedly 
unfavorable, the ratio for the first year being 
113%, for the first five years 108%, and for all 
years combined 104% of the deaths expected 
by the M. A. Select Table. From ages 15 to 
39 at entry an excess is shown over males, 
and the principal adverse selection appears in 
the first policy year. 

“The data was divided into the four follow- 
ing classes, with the result as shown. (This 
division, of course, assumed that those who en- 
tered the experience as spinsters, married 
women and widows, respectively, would re- 
main throughout in that condition.) 
SOERSIOTS. vccccccccccescocccccvocdssesssceeneee 
Married women—hu sband beneficiary 
Married women—beneficiary other than 

DEE. .001nsnnsncancetavenvqcsmbhinaeed 
Widows and 

“The percentage. for euch class according to 
pol icy years for all ages combined is given in 
tabulation form so as to observe the effect of 
adverse selection in each group as compared 
with the others. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 














The amount of money 
This Always needed to develop and 
Reaches improve a farm makes it 
the Farmer necessary in practically 
all cases to carry a 
mortgage on the property. A farmer 
needs money to carry his business 
along just as much as any other busi- 
ness man. But the farm mortgage is a 
very vital and often tragic element in 
farm finances. It is also the thing 
around which the life insurance man 
can build a strong case for a good line 
of insurance. As the American Bank- 
ers Insurance Co. says: 


“No farmer who has a mortgage on 
his farm can afford to let his family 
carry the risk of losing what he has 
paid in if he should happen to be taken 
away, and yet a great many are taking 
this risk. 


“The fact is, farmers (like other peo- 
ple), are continually being called away 
from earth, and in many instances the 
wife and family lose the farm by fore- 
closure of the mortgage. Why? Sim- 
ply because the husband or father did 
not insure the payment of the mortgage 
and everybody knows that it would be 
next to impossible for a woman to 
operate a farm with a mortgage on it. 


“Take the case of a man thirty years 
of age who has bought a farm for, say 
$6,000, paying down the customary one- 
third ($2,000), leaving $4,000 on mort- 
gage. The holder of the mortgage 
would require the man who bought the 
farm to carry fire insurance on the 
farm buildings as part protection. But 
suppose he should say to him: ‘If you 
should happen to die, I am afraid your 
wife could not finish paying off the 
mortgage and I would be forced to fore- 
elose and turn her and the children 
out.’ 


“The possibility of such a thing hap- 
pening should cause any sensible man 
to insure his life for an amount equal 
to the mortgage without a moment’s de- 
lay. This would surely be prepared- 
ness and complete protection!” 

* a” * 


The abundance of cash 

Banks these days has been 

Are Helping found by Government 

Business investigators to have 

resulted in business 

men of ali classes eiilarging their ven- 

tures to even the extent of requiring 

credit at banks out of proportion to the 
increased prosperity. 


With the above fact before them, the 
Yederal Reserve banks have counseled 
Reserve banks to see that borrowers 
carry ample life insurance. This coun- 
sel has been taken up by non-Reserve 
banks, until now it has come to be a 
rule among all banks to intimate to 
borrowers that they will experience ad- 
vantage in carrying ample life coverage. 


What this means to field men is too 
plain to need elaboration. Set it down 
that every worthwhile business pros- 
pect at one time or another must ask 
bank accommodation, the loan of 
money. Therefore the situation as to 
every such prospect will bear your em- 
phasizing this new banking rule so 
favorable to you in getting his signa- 
ture. Make it a staple of your talk. 
Put it clearly straight at your prospect. 
Emphasize to him the serious inconve- 
nience—very serious—of his having his 
request for bank favor turned down at 
a critical time, by the fact that he is 
not carrying ample life insurance. The 
bank may not tell him the cause of the 
turndown, but he can rest assured that 
ample life coverage will get him the 
money when lack of it would defeat 
him.—International Life. 


Fifty years ago, the man 

Changing who insured for the bene- 

Attitude fit of his family was looked 
of Public upon by the average citizen 

as a kind of cross between 
a well-meaning crank and a blasphem- 
cus daredevil who presumed to cast 
dice on the inscrutable decrees of Prov- 
idence. 

Twenty-five years ago, the average 
insurance man was regarded by his 
neighbor as a nimble-tongued schemer 
vho gained an easy living at the ex- 
pense of other people’s credulity. 

To-day, the man who isn’t insured 
somewhere, somehow, for the benefit 
of somebody, is likely to be a bad risk 
of some kind—either physically, men- 
tally or morally. 

Insurance is as much a part of mod- 
ern life as the telephone or the street 
railway, and we have fully awakened 
tu the fact that the insurance man to 
be a success must not only be clever, 
quick-witted, energetic, and worldly- 
wise, but must be a man of reputation 
and probity, and must live up to that 
reputation—or get out of the insurance 
business.—Los Angeles Express. 


The John Hancock 

Why You Should Mutual Life points 

Talk Business out that it takes 

All the Time some time for the 

life insurance man 
to learn the full necessity for never 
overlooking an opportunity to talk life 
insurance when on duty. The words 
“when on duty” are inserted, because 
men can easily make themselves un- 
welcome if they talk life insurance at 
an inopportune time. 

Here is a case in point which is 
vouched for by a Syracuse man who 
has made a success in the business. It 
occurred before he had learned his les- 
son. This Mr. Agent had a prospect iti 
the country and, driving along the 
road, inquired of one whom he took to 
be the hired man, where Mr. Prospect 
could be found. He was directed, 
found his man and sold him a thousand 
dollar contract. Sometime later he re- 
turned to deliver the policy, and again 


Phoenix Mutual Life 


To Increase Dividends 
(Continued from page 3) 

W. C. Wells, Los Angeles, was of 
the opinion that it depended on the 
proposition the agent was handling, as 
to how much value he could punch out 
of an hour. He strongly recommended 
the sending of several insurance jour- 
nals by each agent. 

H. C. Mitinger, Pittsburgh, said there 
was no value in the hour itself, but 
the hour, plus concentrated = effort, 
equals success. 

Getting 60 Minutes Out of An Hour 

Arthur L. Potter, Boston, the lead- 
ing personal producer of the Phoenix 
Mutual sales force discussed in 18 
minutes this subject. He summarized 
his talk in the following: 

The best way to get 60 minutes out 
of an hour is through friendships. He 
urged the delegates to build real last- 
ing friendships and recited concrete 
cases where they had paid him. He is 
a strong advocate of advertising by 
agents, and of their keeping in close 
touch with policyholders and prospects. 


“Four Salesmen” 

Henry H. Kohn, Albany, made a 
short concisive address on the “Four 
Salesmen.” He characterized them as: 

1. “Con-salesman,” passing. 

2. “Near Salesman,” not here yet. 

3. “Salesman,” just here. 

4. “Master Salesman,” here and go- 
ing on. 

“Surveying My Day” 

Harry A. Hopf, efficiency expert at 
the home office, delivered a masterful 
address on the subject of “Surveying 
My Day,’ which was one of the real 
treats of the sessions. The Eastern 
Underwriter will publish this address 
in full next week. 


Doubling Income 
D. A Finley, Pittsburgh, brought the 








“Did you find your man all right?” 
he inquired. 
“You bet I did,’’ boasted Mr. Agent, 


“and I sold him a thousand dollar 
policy, too.” 
“Well, that beats all,” ejaculated 


Mr. Overalls. “Since you were here 
another chap came along and sold me 
a $10,000 policy.” 

The man in the overalls was one of 
the richest farmers in the country. 





met the man in the overalls. 


New Rates of Royal Arcanum 


(Continued 


New Table for Option B 
All present members now on Option 
B after December 1, 1916, shall pay as 
per this table at assessed ages as 
follows per $1,000 (applies only to 
present members already on this op- 
tion): 


Below Above 
age 65 age 65 


Below Above 
Age age 65 age65 Age 





rate. The rate increases annually to 
and through age 65, when it becomes 
constant, the amount of the constant 
rate varying according to the age of 
the member when his selection of the 
option becomes operative. 


New Table for Option C 

‘All present members now upon OQOp- 
tion C, after December 1, 1916, shall 
pay as per following table, at assessed 
ages. 

That any member upon any other 
table or plan may change to this table 
at his attained age, per $1,000: 


from page 3) 





Option D 


Present members on this table are 
continued as at present without any 
change in either age or rate: 


Monthly rate Benefit 
For $1,000 per $1,000 per $1,000 
Age monthly after 65 at 70 
$0.50 $604.05 
52 601.94 
55 599, 
61 595.65 
592.25 
71 589.25 
80 583.42 
90 576.48 
1.03 568.16 
1.14 561.67 
1.25 554.27 
1.31 550.18 
1.44 541.06 
1.53 535.97 
1.70 524.53 
1.81 518.09 
2.04 503.39 
2.18 494.98 
2.48 475.46 
2.87 451.24 
3.37 420.26 
3.86 378.97 
4.76 320.46 
6.16 229.45 





convention to its feet with a dramatic 
address on “Why Not Double My In- 
come,” which will be printed later by 
this paper. 


“Income Builders” 


F. B. Miller, St. Louis, was at his 
best in a short talk on “My Policy- 
holders as Income Builders.” 


What of the Future 


President Holcombe’s address on 
“What of the Next Decade” will have 
attention in another issue. 





The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you i absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
Protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
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Running Successful 
School For Agents 


(Continued from page 4) 

Mr. King said they are now requiring 
every new agent to report the number 
cf hours he works, the calls he makes, 
the people he sees, the number he inter- 
views, and the sales he makes. 

How Much New Men Write 

The company’s statistics already 
gathered show that a new man in life 
insurance writes an application every 
18 hours—to do this he must call on 
58 people, see 35, interview 10, and he 
will write one for an average of about 
$1,500. 

The company finds that it can prac- 
tically make a new man write his first 
application within seven days from the 
time he starts in the agency school and 
the records further show that a high 
proportion of these sales are made on 
prospects furnished by the bureau 
rather than friends of the salesman. 

From January 18 to August 1, a little 
less than eight months, 88 contracts 
were made and 43 of the men con- 
tracted with are now with the company. 
Qf these contracts, 16 were with part 
time men. The part time contract is 
made for three months only, with the 
understanding that the prospective 
agent must become a full-time agent in 
three months or his contract will be 
cancelled. At this time, out of the lo 
contracts made, 7 are still in force, but 
expire this month and next, and 2 of 
the 16 men have become full time men. 

Record of Agents’ Work 

Of the 45 men who are not with the 
company, an analysis shows that 28 of 
these men gave hardly one week’s ac- 
tual work, and the same number pro- 
duced no business—6 worked but failed 
for other reasons, 7 were part-time men, 
and 4 men who were making good in 
the opinion of Mr. King, but quit for 
other causes. Mr. King said he be- 
lieved that in the future the charge of 
$3.75 for the contract will materially 
reduce, if not entirely eliminate the 28 
men who failed for lack of work. 

The following results are shown by 


months: 


Contracts made Still in force 
20 1 


January 


PRUEUBTY  ccciccccpeeeccces 9 6 
TRANG csccccencesvcccssace 25 10 
BO ccncintcccvnateseesen 12 5 
SE aisandasaciepionadees 11 5 
4 sneeusseereeeeevesesoes ; ; 
BUI cvctvaceesecsenesneses 

PE. a vdssscisvensonerwe 3 3 


An analysis of the business written 
by this system shows a total volume in 
less than eight months of slightly over 
a million dollars produced by months 
as follows: 


January 
February 





$1,009,159 

A further analysis of this business 

shows it to have been produced in the 

following proportions as concerns the 

men who are now with the company 
and those that have left: 


Total business by those who are still 


BHCMES secccccccsccesccccccsccccsoceseses QED 
Total business by failures of all kinds 47,000 
Total business by men considered mak- 

ing good but have left............+se+ 93,708 
Sundry—(This is business of the de- 

partment which cannot be credited 

directly to mew MEMN).......+.-sseeeeee 88,376 

TMA ..cccccdsqaibenisencsweirensensessaes $1,009,159 


Analysis By Averages 
A further analysis by averages shows 
the following results: 


Good left Failures Good quit 
Volume Months Average 
3000 8 375 c | | | eer 
4000 8 500 es 60 ta 
10000 8 1250 1000 36000 
39000 8 4875 osae 0s eens 
34000 8 4250 <ke | pewen 
11000 8 1375 shen || ae 
36500 5 7300 NG 3500 aa eee 
12000 5 2400 NG / rere 
17500 8 2187 e608 = bea 
36139 8 4517 ocse = ss 8S 0 
148500 8 18562 we sted 
9000 3-2-2 7 1300 eens 
56000 7 8000 Aree 
33250 5 6650 1000 6500 
750 2 375 1000 evece 
12000 6 2000 2000 eeeee 
34942 6 5824 3000 coves 
2000 6 333 eeee eeeee 








THE EASTERN 
12000 5 2400 cece sanee 
6000 6 1000 oes ove 
64908 7 9272 (| rer 
1000 3-1 1 1000 cose = es eee 
5500 5 1100 case 8 8=0 awe 
7000 6 1170 2000 32708 
25000 6 4170 woes 18500 
10000 6 1667 ecoe = ee ene 
6500 7 930 econ = ev e0e 
2500 8 315 oote + leases 
9500 5 1900 esee wesw 
4332 6 722 yr 
34254 7 4900 5500 
31500 5 6300 2000 
10000 5 2000 cove 
21000 4 5200 eee . 
8000 3 2700 3500 ° 
1000 3 333 coos 8— Wn wee 
18500 4 3400 esse . veces 
5000 3 1700 | er 
, 2 1000 sya A ce 
Averaging under 1000..... $0¢s00bees sotevecsie 8 
1000 to 2000. ° 11 
2000 to 3000. 6 
3000 to 4000. 1 
ok. ee 5 
PE SE tbatiyedecsndsiaeesestessnbduennaecen 2 
Ck a 2 
PO MSc cn.comenibicdachemanweeeameuandiiiiae 1 
| $I 2 
i SO EE 1 
Total business by remaining men..... $780,075 
EE ee SEU ° Dcicnnatindeiinweducsentaiel 47, 
Total by good men (quit).............06 93,708 
DONE chesckdeducoccescseenessaeenuesaues 88,376 
TR SOU, citrine $1,009,159 


Other Things Achieved 

A sidelight on the whole school 
proposition as conducted is interesting: 

The company had to the two open- 
ings of the school to date, about 1,000 
people, who through this means have 
come into direct contact with the com- 
pany and life insurance. 

There were handed at one or more 
lectures in the night and agency 
schools actual enrolled students num- 
bering 423. 

Most of these students or visitors are 
enthusiastic in their praise of the com- 
pany and its methods and therefore 
become centers of influence for the 
Missouri State Life and directly and 
indirectly influence business to its 
agents. 

The company finds that the entire 
school program is cumulative in effect 
and that students who have come 
uuder the influence of this department 
are inclined to continue their connec- 
tion with it, either as students in the 
classes or as visitors. It has also found 
that the fact that a student does not 
immediately come into life insurance 
work does not mean that he has passed 
from the influence of the work, but 
rather that a number are inclined to 
better prepare themselves to take up 
the work. For instance, from the sum- 
mer school, they already have a num- 
ber of enrollments for the agency 
school for the coming October, and no 
doubt from present indications there 
will be available material for 25 per- 
manent agents by the time the October 
class starts. 


Conclusions Summarized 

Mr. King summarized his conclusions 
as follows: 

The free school system is a desirable 
and profitable method of attracting the 
right sort of men to,the business of 
life insurance. 

That this system furnishes a prospec- 
tive agent in life insurance the method 
ot equipping himself for the business, 
so that he can earn a living from the 
start, and thereby eliminates the neces. 
sity for financial assistance, and possi- 
ble losses. 

That its advertising value is of con- 
siderable importance. 

That it places the agent in a position 
where his actions can be better con- 
trolled, and therefore his probability of 
success increased. 

That it supplies the necessary educa- 
tion for a field man. 

That by making him a producer from 
the start, it automatically solves the 
problem of maintaining the agent. 

‘Mr. King made a brief outline of the 
co-operation through the correspond- 
ence department with the field general 
agents. Every new field man of the 
company is required to take the course, 
thereby relieving the general agent of 
the detailed instruction necessary to 
new men. By enlarging the scope of 
the correspondence department, the 
company has recently been able to sup- 
ply any of the general agents who de- 
sired it, agency material for field de- 
velopment, 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 
= For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 














639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 


Assets 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


Assets ........ ecccccce cocccccoccecee 
Liabilities ...cccccccccccccccccccese 
Capital and Surplus..... eenueseoes 


Insurance in Force.......++++ ereceseccoceoooce 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 
Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


POee REECE SIOOCOOOOOOS OT 


Payments to Policyholders since SER ccvssianndanensens 
Is Paying its Policyholders over...........+. 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Company 


$ 12,629,857.65 
10,818,731.99 
1,811,125.66 

104,822,701.00 

16,81 1,250.99 
1,350,000.00 annually 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERGY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
OF THE 











SSxisia 


INSURANCE COM 
OF @OSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Seventy-two Years } 


Equitable treatment plus 
Additions are made to our Force 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 





OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Under the beneficent law of Massachusetts 
Of uninterrupted and continuous service to 


Unexcelled Policy Contracts—Satisfied Policyholders. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


our Policy Holders. 


Service—Satisfied Agents 
when the Right Men are Found. 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
Inspector of Agencies 








Insurance on Women 
(Continued from page 7) 


Women Women 


Hus- Benef. Widows 
Policy band other than and 
Year Spinsters Benef. husband divorcees 
2. atencosenn 82% 146% 135% 104% 
D: tase devened 72 143 133 106 
© wesceseees 81 129 117 108 
Se 85 127 115 107 
foe 81 111 106 104 
eer 80 108 104 102 
All Years ...81 126 114 0S 


1 
The following general conclusions Mr. Phil- 
lips stated can be drawn from the foregoing: 
The mortality of spinsters has been much 


below that of men, while that of married 


women is distinctly higher, and widows and 


divorcees fall in about an intermediate posi- 
tion between the two extremes. 

2. There is no adverse selection apparent 
in the class of spinsters but a well marked 


selection against the companies is shown in 
the class of married women by the noticeably 
heavier ratios for the first and second policy 
years. The mortality of married women has 
throughout exceeded that of men. 

3. The difference between the mortality of 
the two classes, married women with husbands 
as beneficiaries, and doubtless less than in- 
dicated by the above tabulation, for the rea- 
son that the proportion of entrants in the first 
o~ is — at the younger ages and less 
at the older ages than those in the second 
group, and it is at the younger ages that the 
principal excess mortality is met. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 

Election forecasts are not valuable 
at the present stage of the campaign 
because the issues are constantly shift- 
ing, and will probably continue to 
change. A week or two after the nomi- 
nations the issue 
policy of the administration, which 
gave way in turn to discussion of the 
Mexican crisis. Both the European war 
and Mexico were quickly lost sight of 
in the discussion of the railroad crisis 
of Washington, when Congress surren- 
dered to a group of four brotherhood 
chiefs. The New York car strike, 
riysterious, ominous, one day seeming 
a failure and the next a success, carry- 
ing in its wake threats of great sympa- 
thetic walk-outs, has made unionism 
the issue. That seems all important 
now, but it’s a long time before the 
election and who knows how many 
more times issues will change? 

At the present time the most inter- 
esting speculation is what the voters 
are thinking about now. A representa- 
tive of The Eastern Underwriter, who 
returned this week from the West, en- 
deavored to find out by interviewing 
men in a great many walks of life, and 
In many cities, including St. Louis, 
indianapolis and Chicago. He asked 
Pullman car porters, trainmen and 
conductors, waiters in hotels, country 
and city clubs, college students, hotel 
clerks and proprietors, bankers, large 
life and small life insurance producers, 
fire insurance men, lawyers—for whom 
they were going to vote and why. The 
canvass was completed on Monday of 
this week, and lasted ten days. 

Here is the result: At the present 
moment the laboring class, including 
feur out of five negro porters seen, said 
‘they intended to vote for Wilson be- 
cause they regard him as the particu- 
lar friend of the laboring men. Six 
waiters in the Missouri Athletic Club 
in St. Louis made the broad, offhand 
statement that every waiter in St. 
Louis would vote for Wilson. 

‘Wilson sentiment was found to pre- 
dominate among. social settlement 
workers and young college men who 
are interested in sociological subjects. 
Other men, such as drummers, life 
insurance producers, bank presidents, 
lawyers, etc., seemed to be split, about 
fifty-fifty. Reasons given for voting 
for Wilson follow: 


was the foreign - 


1. I think the country is having the 
greatest prosperity of its history. Why 
make a change? 

2. I think that the Federal Reserve 
banking system, the Child Labor Law, 
the Eight Hour Law, the Naval Bill and 
the new Revenue Act are fine pieces 
of constructive and needed legislation. 

3. The entire trend of the adminis- 
tration is progressive. 

4. I feel that Mr. Wilson has kept 
the country out of war. 

5. I think the Republican party cam- 
paign is undignified, consisting largely 
of petty fault-finding. 

6. I do not like Mr. Hughes. He is 
too clammy; will be against the labor- 
ing man; is too narrow for president. 

7. I do not like Mr. Hughes’ speech- 
es. They have no punch, so I do not 
think he has, either. 

8. I do not like Mr. Hughes’ whis- 
kers. (Among others who told the cor- 
respondent of The Eastern Underwriter 
of this prejudice were two women who 
are voters in Western States). 

Reasons given for voting for Hughes 
follow: 

1. I do not like the gang that sur- 
rounds Wilson and that will furnish 
atiditional recruits for offices. 

2. I think Wilson has cheapened the 
prestige of Americans abroad until we 
are held in contempt. 

3. I think that Mr. Hughes and his 
policies stand for real Americanism. 

4. I do not see why Mr. Wilson 
snould be given credit for prosperity 
which was brought about by the Euro- 
pean ‘war and which would have oc- 
curred under any administration. 

5. I do not like Mr. Wilson’s failure 
to stay put, his continuous shifting of 
position. 

$. I think the South is in the saddle 
and in that part of the country the 
best men are not as a rule in politics. 
As a result important affairs are han- 
dled and directed by unimportant peo- 
ple. 

7. We have played favorites in our 
foreign relations. 

8. I think Mr. Hughes is a strong, 
virile candidate, a great statesman who 
has been proven such by his record. 

The impression gained by the repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
is that the personality of Mr. Hughes 
has not been “put over” on the West. 
lo be elected his managers must en- 
tirely change the character of their 
campaign and put more ginger into it. 
A political campaign should not be 
conducted along lines of administer- 
ing a bank or a trust company. Con- 
servatives have no place in the saddle 
at “headquarters.” Millions of people 
must be reached and quickly before 
they have’ formed deep-rooted opinions. 
Iu is not’ so difficult. to argue with a 
man before he has made up his mind; 
herculean efforts are needed to make 
him change it when once his opinion 
is formed. At the present time men’s 
minds are being made up; so this is 
when the managers of all parties must 
be up and doing. 





STATE INSURANCE 
President Mansfield, of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, a strong character and a brilliant 
thinker, does not believe that this coun- 
try is ready for public ownership on 
‘any other ground than that: of wrong, 


The Human Side of Insurance 








FRANK H. HARDISON 





Frank H. Hardison, insurance com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, can always 
be depended upon to contribute some- 
thing important when called upon to 
discuss any phase of the insurance busi- 
ness. This week, before the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, at Richmond, he presented some 
striking figures showing the waste in- 
volved in the printing of State insur- 
ance reports, with New York as the 
chief offender in this respect. A couple 
of weeks ago Commissioner Hardison 
stood up before the managers of casu- 
alty companies at their meeting in Bos- 
ton and bluntly told them that they 
were conducting their business at ex- 
travagant cost and warned them against 
an investigation by the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Commissioner Hardison’s 
comments may not always be pleasing 
to listen to but they are always to the 
point. 

* *” a 

Cc. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager of the Royal, is in White Sulphur 
Springs for the annual invitation golf 
tournament which will take place Oc- 
teber 5, 6 and 7. A special car will 
leave New York carrying guests from 
this city, including many of the celebri- 
ties of the town. 








expensive conduct of the business of 
insurance by the private corporations 
transacting that line. He gives the 
following as his reasons for thinking 
the people will be satisfied with the 
proper conduct of these semi-public en- 
terprises: 


1. The State created these enter- 
prises (the companies) and placed her 
seal on them. 

2. Politics, not expert knowledge 
and large experience, would be in con- 
trol. 


3. The legislation following the 
threatened railroad strike is a strong 
argument against State ownership. 


4. National and international affairs 
—railroads and insurance—cannot be 
managed to the best advantage by the 
separate States as by individuals who 
are properly supervised by the State. 

5. Government ownership has not 
been an unqualified success where 
tried. 


George W. Perkins should be cap- 
tured for the next convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in view of the association’s 
delving into the question of salesman- 
ship, if the association can perform the 
feat. To the present generation of life 
insurance men, Mr. Perkins is known 
by the reputation he has for marvelous 
organization, but the fact that he was 
a salesman in a class by himself is 
apt to be forgotten. 


The association should ask Mr. Per- 
kins to tell about the historic visit he 
made to Kansas City in connection with 
the acquirement by the New York Life 
of an office building there. To a friend 
who asked Mr. Perkins about this little 
visit to Missouri he said the other day 
that he sold $5,000,000 of life insur- 
ance—did it himself—and the entire 
time consumed was two weeks. It was 
a selling campaign that was life insur- 
ance talk for weeks because every day 
the newspapers gave the results of his 
canvass—a $209,000 policy on this man, 
a $50,000 policy on so and so, a $200,000 
pelicy on Smith, etc. The sprightly 
and powerful Colonel Nelson, most fa- 
mous of the Kansas City newspaper 
proprietors, was written early and he 
took a great interest in the campaign. 
In those days $100,000 and $200,000 
policies were novelties about which 
Kansas City papers were only too glad 
to print, while it gave a local financier 
or business man considerable prestige 
to appear in the class of large insured. 
The principal argument used by Mr. 
Perkins in swinging his approach and 
close was that the New York Life was 
vitally interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of Kansas City, as was evi- 
denced by the fact that it had come 
there with an office building, and the 
Company desired to establish closer 
relations with the leading men of the 
city, and hence wanted them to be 
policyholders. 

Mr. Perkins has received dozens of 
letters of congratulations since the an- 
nouncemént of the engagement of his 
daughter was printed, and at the wed- 
ding a few days ago were many New 
New York Life men, including Messrs. 
Kingsley, Buckner and McCall. Among 
other guests were Theodore Roosevelt 
and Governor Whitman. 

* * a“ 

F. E. Wilkens, manager New York 
office of the Commercial Casualty In- 
surance Company of Newark is the 
“Who’s Who” in the September issue 
of “Candor.” The paper says “con- 
servative progressiveness and. stabil- 
ity” form the business code of Mr. 
Wilkens and with this code he has 
made good. Mr. Wilkens began his 
insurance career as an office boy with 
the Fidelity and Casualty of New York, 
and remained with that Company for 
three and one-half years. He then 
joined the Ocean, where he served a 
two and a half year clerkship. He left 
the Ocean to become an auditor in the 
Aetna and before resigning from the 
Aetna had become its chief auditor. 
Following this valuable experience he 
became affiliated with the Empire 
State Surety Co. as traveling repre- 
sentative, and on June 15, 1911, he 
joined the staff of the Commercial 


- Casualty as assistant resident man- 


ager in New York. In January, 1912, 
when H. C. Mitchell became first vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Commercial, he appointed Mr. Wilkens 
manager of the New York office. From 
the very outset of his connection with 
the Commercial Mr. Wilkens proved 
that he possessed splendid executive 
ability and under his direction the 
New York office has prospered and 
developed to its present gratifying 
proportions. 
~~ ca ok 

Arthur J. Reeves, has been general 
agent for the New England Mutual Life 
for Minnesota since 1903. 
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File Contents Values 
For Blanket Rates 


NEW JERSEY RULING GIVING 
SATISFACTION 








Prevents Discrimination Where Values 
Fluctuate—Endorsed by Brokers— 
How Values Are Filed 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 

Trenton, N. J., September 27.—The 
ruling made by the Schedule Rating 
Office last June requiring the filing of 
statements of values given by the as- 
sured as a basis for the promulgation 
of average or blanket rates, is appar- 
ertly working out with general satis- 
faction. Deputy Commissioner Johns- 
ton has received a number of letters 
rom agents and brokers commending 
the requirement. 

Values on Big Properties Filed 

Since the rule went into effect many 
statements of values have been filed 
with the department, some of them cov- 
ering some of the most important prop- 
erties in New Jersey. The filings as 
heretofore made only produce specific 
rates on and in each building with a 
rule for blanket insurance, but nothing 
filed showed how the average rate or 
the blanket rate is determined. As 
this can only be produced by filing the 
values in and on each building, that 
data, under the law, must be filed or 
the rates given will be in violation of 
Chapter 85 of the Ramsay Law, and 
produce a condition where all kinds of 
discrimination and injustice could exist. 
The ruling is in compliance with this 
chapter of the law which reads: 


What the Law Requires 


1. No corporation, firm, association, individ- 
ual or aggregation of individuals, hereinafter 
called “insurer,” doing the business of insur- 
ance within this State, shall fix or make an 

rate or schedule of rates, or charge, demand, 
collect or receive, directly or indirectly, or 
through any special rate, tariff, drawback, re- 
bate, concession, device or subterfuge, a rate 
for insurance, which discriminates unfairly be- 
tween risks within this State of essentially 
the same hazard, nor shall any insurer against 
the hazards of fire or legal liability oT om 
= make any such insurance within this 
tate except in accordance with general basis 
schedules, embodying basis rates, charges, 
credits, terms, conditions, permits, standards 
and other data necessary to the computation of 
equitable rates and rules of practice for such 
insurance, which general basis schedules, em- 
bodying basis rates, charges, credits, terms, 
conditions, permits, ‘standards and other data 
used for the determination of rates shall be 
filed by such insurer or its agent or expert duly 
authorized. 


Made Necessary By Demand for 
Blanket Coverage 


Insurance companies would prefer 
specific insurance as a protection prin- 
ciple, but conditions with the assured 
have so developed that manufacturing 
plants of more than one building desire 
a more liberal contract for which aver- 
age rates or blanket rates must be pub- 
lished. The only charge for this more 
liberal contract is the guarantee of a 
higher percentage of insurance to value, 
and as it is common practice to issue 
these policies to the assured, it is re- 
garded as important to have proper 
statements of value to prevent unfair 
discrimination. 

Shows Where Assured Stands 

Among the letters received by the 
dopartment commending the require- 
ment was one from Johnson & Higgins 
and also a letter from Gilmour, Clarke 
& Cortis. Coming from those repre- 
senting the interests of the assured the 
letters are accepted as reflecting the 
stand of the insuring public. These 
letters follow: 

Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, 

Trenton, N. 

Dear Sir:—We note that the Schedule Ratin 
Office at Newark, New Jersey, has promulgated 
a new rule known as No. 10, which requires 


authentic statements of value for the purpose 
of securing average rates for blanket policies. 


Fire Insurance Department 





As we see it, this rule will protect the honest 
poonerty owner, will enable the Schedule Rat- 
ng Office to promulgate proper rates for blanket 
insurance, and ve do not see any reason why 
it should be objected to. 
— ad tru 
NSON r "HIGGINS, 
ees Henry W. Lowe, 
irector. 


Mr. Thomas K. Johnston, 
Deputy Commissioner, 
ance, Trenton, N. 7 

Dear Sir:—The Schedule Rating Bureau of 
New Jersey has sent us copies of amendment 
of June 21, 1916, to their general rules; and 
we wish to particularly commend Rule 10, 
Average Rates. 

We think it is eminently proper to require 
authentic statements of value for the purpose 
of arriving at average rates for blanket insur- 
ance: this will afford protection to all honest 
insurers, and insure the promulgation of proper 
rates when blanket form = policy is desired. 

Yours tru 
GILMOUR, CLARKE & CORTIS. 
Some Want to Cover Up Values 

Such objections as have been heard 
in regard to the operation of the re- 
quirement, appear to come from sources 
that do not want the State Department 
to have the record of values from 
which blanket rates have been obtained 
heretofore. The argument has been 
made to some companies by agents, 
that the assured does not wish figures 
filed with the Commissioner because 
they might not agree with previous 
statements or on account of taxation. 
Little consideration is given objections 
of this kind. 


Find Data is Necessary 

It has been generally accepted that 
the filing is not only necessary and a 
proper requirement for the Commis- 
sioner to avail himself of in his only 
duty of deciding as to discrimination, 
but it brings out a proper actuarial 
condition so far as the liability of the 
company is concerned. _ 

How Statement of Values is Made 

The statement of values is made in a 
p'escribed form of letter to the Sched- 


ule Rating Office. These values are 
then filed with the Commissioner of 


Banking end Insur- 


Banking and Insurance. The letter 
form follows: 
Schedule Rating Office, 

40 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 

We hereby make application for aver- 
age rate covering our property situate 
dicate deleted Sukie oe ele eine ake M. Bes 
and for the purpose of computing 
rate, in accordance with the filings 
made with the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance, under Chapter No. 
85, of the Insurance laws of 1913 of 
the State of New Jersey, we make the 
following statement: 

The values of buildings and machin- 
ery is appraised by us at full value. 
To the best of our knowledge and be- 
lief, the values of stock is the average 
annual value, as follows: 


Designation Values 
Build- Machin- 
ing ery Stock 
$ $ $ 
$ $ $ 
$ $ $ 
$ $ $ 
$ $ 3 
$ $ $ 
As Chapter No. 85, Laws of 1.18, 


State of New Jersey, requires that 
schedules for rating shall be filed with 
the Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance at Trenton, New Jersey, before 
any specific rate can be used in the de- 
termination of premium to be charged 
for a fire insurance contract, and as 
these filings produce only specific rates 
on building, on machinery, and on 
stcck, therefore, copy of this statement 
as compiled and executed is authorized 
te be filed with the Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance at Trenton, 
New Jersey, in order that the proper 
blanket or floating rate may be deter- 
mined from the rating data on file in 
that office. 











FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital « ‘ 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Pelicyholders ° 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets ° » . 


. . $1,000,000.00 
° 2,377,857.39 

. . 467,413.45 
. 1,910,443.94 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 























J. S. SEARS GETS ALLIANCE 





Adds to Strong List of Companies 
Covering New York, Jersey City 
and Suburban 





The agency of J. S. Sears, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, adds another to its 
list of companies represented, Mr. Sears 
having just been appointed agent for 
the Alliance, of Philadelphia, for Jersey 
City and Suburban New Jersey. 

The Sears Agency now represents: 

In New York Suburban territory: 
National Union of Pittsburgh and the 
Philadelphia Underwriters. | 

In Jersey City and New Jersey Su- 
burban field: Alliance of Philadelphia; 
National Union of Pittsburgh; Capital 
of Concord and the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine. 





BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Inc, 1911 


seeeeee $515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 

78,171.37 


Assets 
Reserve ...... 
Capital .. 
Surplus 


TO REPORT TO HOME OFFICE 





Rhett, O’Beirne & Lochridge Relin- 
quish Jurisdiction of Virginia for 
City of New York Insurance Co. 





Rhett, O’Beirne & Lochridge, general 
agents of the City of New York Insur- 
ance Co., at Atlanta, have given up the 
supervision of the Company’s business 
in the State of Virginia as of October 1 
and the local agents of the Company 
in that State will report direct to the 
home office in the future. Rhett, 


O’Beirne & Lochridge have represented 
the City of New York for a number of 
years and have had under their juris- 
diction several States, including 
Georgia, which they will retain. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


- $172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED :\MANAGEMENT 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 





JERSEY AGENTS RAISE DUES 





Endorsed -Action of National Associa- 
tion at Semi-Annual Meeting in 
Newark Last Week 





At the semi-annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Fire Under- 
writers held at the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, last Thursday, the annual dues 
of the Association were raised to $5, 

3 of which will go to the National As- 
sociation. The Association approved 
the action of the National Association 
in raising the dues and was the first 
State Association to do this. 

President Fred J. Cox, of Perth Am- 
boy; Secretary T. C. Moffatt, of New- 
ark; George U. Todd, of Boonton; R. 
P. Conlon, of Newark; William E. Sum- 
mers, of Milburn; and C. A. Burhorn, 
of Hoboken, reported to the Associa- 
tion on the meeting of the National 
Association held in Boston two weeks 
previous. 

Secretary Moffatt reported that the 
membership of the organization was 
now 284 and that plans were being for- 
mulated to start a campaign for addi- 
tional members. 

The Good Practice Club of Newark 
invited the agents to take an automo- 
bile ride through Branch Brook Park, 
Newark, after the meeting and many 
of the agents took advantage of the 
invitation. 





GEORGE W. MURDOCK RESIGNS 
George W. Murdock, secretary of the 
Newark Fire Insurance Society, has 
resigned. The resignation was _ pre- 
sented at the meeting last week to 
take effect in ninety days. Mr. Mur- 
dock has not announced his future 
plans. 





PREPARE FOR PREVENTION DAY 

Carl H. Fisher, manager of the en- 
gineering department of the Schedule 
Rating Office, at Newark, is co-operat- 
ing with the National Safety Council 
and the N. F. P. A. to make Prevention 
Day, October 9, a big event throughout 
New Jersey. Large effective  illus- 
trated posters are being distributed in 
all sections of the State and in many 
cities, notably Dover, the day will be 
observed with many features, includ- 
ing moving pictures. ‘The Locked 
Door,” a stirring drama with a big 
punch for fire prevention has been se- 
cured from the New York Fire De- 
partment, which owns the film, and 
this will be shown. 





AUTO CASE APPEALED 

The Vulcan Insurance Co. last week 
asked the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court to set aside a 
judgment for $1,200 in favor of Edna 
Bleser, who had been awarded that 
amount in a lower court in a suit to 
recover insurance for her Mitchell 
automobile which had been destroyed 
by fire. The Vulcan refused to settle 
the loss on the ground that Mrs. Bleser 
had made a misstatement of fact in her 
application. 





FEDERATION PROGRESSES IN PA. 

Following his trip to Reading, Mark 
T. McKee, secretary of the National 
Council of Insurance Federations, or- 
ganized a lecal branch in Berks 


County, Pa., of which J. H. Barr and’ 


George W. Williams, both of Reading, 
were made president and secretary re- 
spectively. 





The fire agency of T. H. Merwin at 
Hendersonville, N. Y., has been pur- 
chased by C. D. Jump and will be con- 
tinued under the firm name of C. D. 
Jump & Son. 


PHILADELPHIA 








moun | CAAMBNCE Atom tco. | Ti i cs 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 

ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. | ALL LINES 
PENNSYLVANIA "NEW JERSEY” 

















LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 











W. E. HUTCHINS DEAD 
SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 





President of North River Failed to 2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORE, 8. Y. 
Recover from Operation for REPRESENTING 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John agjia 





William E. Hutchins, president of the 





North River Insurance Co., died Sat- 





urday at the Alston Sanitarium,. this 





city, having failed to recover from an HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a comgee for popes which had TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
t sday previous. 
gg sons yan a nal a CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
and was attended by prominent fire in PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y 
’ ’ > ° 7 


surance men from this and other cities. 








Mr. Hutchins entered the insurance 





business with the Norwich Union in 


1883 and in 1886 was made vice-presi- E. F. FLINDELL 

dent of the North River. In 1889, he one . 
was made president of the Company 123 William Street Telephone John 2330 New York City 
and has continued in that office ever Business Bound . 

since. He was also a director of the Throughout =~ United States and Canada 
Williamsburg City, United States Fire, The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 


Richmond and Union Fire insurance 





companies and the Metropolitan Sav- 





ings Bank and the Peoples National 


Bank as well as president and director B L A U - F R E E DM A N & G E N { S 


of the Hutchins Securities Co. 








220 BROADWAY Tel. Cortland 3203 & 4 NEW YORK CITY 
OLD EMPLOYE RETIRES Exceptional Facilities for Placing Business in New 
York City for Out-of-Town Brokers and Agents 
George P. Garnham, for Eighteen Years ASK FOR PARTICULARS 





With Agricultural, Forced By 





IlIness to Give Up Business 





WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


George P. Garnham, for the past 


eighteen years employed in the under- 
writing department of the Agricultural HARTFORD, CONN. 
Fire of Watertown at its home office, Re-Insurance in All Branches 


was forced to retire from the’ service 
of the Company last week through ill- 








ness. Mr. Garnham is seventy years 





oid and suffered a stroke of paralysis 


recently from which he failed to re- WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


ecver fully. 





Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
WATERTOWN CLUB PROGRESSES 38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 





Plans Lectures By Engineers of Under- 





writers’ Association of New York 





State for Coming Season 





The Watertown Fire Insurance Club Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
has made arrangements with the Un- FOUNDED 1805 


derwriters’ Association of New York “ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 
Sonanietial, sti teapetien and Goeouet UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
cal faapecter s@irets thé éiib during Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
the winter. They have also made a | C€BAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 
similar arrangement with the inspec- . . 
tors of the Inspection Bureau. NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 

Membership in the Watertown ‘Fire Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


Insurance Club is practically limited to 








the employes of the Agricultural Fire 

aud includes the following: A. C. Wal- a . . 

ieee, G. 1 Inglehart. kB. daisert, | The Columbian National Fire Insurance Company 

Claude Sherwin, H. H. Landon, Theo- 

d G , Wilfred Haley, Fred 

Todker, pe nat E- bd watson. T. A Lawler, Pres. H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 

mack, B. F. Penniman, H. A. Parkinson, JANUARY Ist, 1916 
ee Oe ee, $1,571,954.84 
Surplus to Policyholders..... $1,257,680.79 


J. M. DeLong, Allen Hollenbeck, C. E. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 


Ayres, and F. M. House. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 








KEEP POSTED By Reading 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
—Each Week 


Subscription $3 Per Annum 


James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Would Change Method 
of Figuring Reserves 


BASE IT UPON RISK ASSUMED, 
NOT ON PREMIUM 


Commissioner Nesbit Gives Reasons— 
For Uniform Dwelling Rates— 
Ignores Some Elements 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Tuesday— 

“The public is ready for a change in 
unearned premium reserve system,” 
said Commissioner Nesbit, of District 
of Columbia today. “It demands it. 
Aiong with a revision of fire insurance 
rates there must come a revision of 
the fire insurance reserve system.” 

So saying, Commissioner Nesbit, af- 
ter making a warm attack on the pres- 
ent system of basing reserves on pre- 
miums, stood facing the convention, 
awaiting argument. 


Wants Reserve Based on Risk 


He had claimed that reserves should 
te fixed independently of premiums; 
his idea being that they should be cal- 
culated on the basis of the risk as- 
sumed. In his argument he insinuated 
that there was no reason why rates on 


brick dwellings should show such vari- 
arce as 1214 cents in New York, 25 
cents in Baltimore, 15 cents in Wash- 


ington, 20 cents in Richmond. 

Evidently Commissioner Mansfield 
thought that some one should chal- 
lenge the statement that rates on the 
seme class in different cities should be 
the same, because he asked the con- 
vention if any one cared to make com- 
ment. 

Someone moved that the paper by 
Mr. Nesbit be referred to the “Commit- 
tee on Reserves Other Than Life,” 
which was done. 


Reasons For Change in Method 


In his paper, Mr. Nesbit said that it 
was wrong to figure reserve on pre- 
mium instead of on amount at risk. 
His arguments against figuring reserves 
on premiums are: 

1. The reserve is not necessarily 
adequate provision for the risk; 

2. The reserve system encourages 
cut-throat competition; 

3. It unnecessarily increases the dif- 
ficulties of newly organized companies. 

4. It ignores the interest earned on 
the reserve fund in fire underwriting. 

5. It prevents the mutualization or 
co-operative ideal from entering the 
fire business to any such extent as it 
has entered the life business. (To 
illustrate: The recent mutualization 
of the Metropolitan, Prudential, Home 
Life.) 


an 


Ignored Some Elements 


Fire insurance men who heard Mr. 
Nesbit said he was not specific enough 
in telling how he wanted the future 
reserve figured in the future; that he 
was evidently ignoring the vital ele- 
ment of loss costs and the law of aver- 
ages; and that he was dead wrong in 
trying to prove that brick dwellings in 
cities of the same size and similar geo- 
graphical location should be the same. 


Problem Involved in 
Automobile Coverage 


Deputy Superintendent Appleton Dis- 
cusses Tendency Toward Full 
Coverage 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Thursday— 

In an address on automobile insur- 
ance Henry D. Appleton, deputy super- 
intendent of insurance of New York, 
discussed whether fire insurance com- 
panies should be authorized to give 
full coverage under this line, including 
the person. Mr. Appleton told the con- 
vention that this business is assuming 
such magnitude that it is evident from 
the returns made by the companies 
to the New York Insurance Department, 
that there should be uniform methods 
followed. 

Big Increase Shown 

The premiums for 1915 on this line 
received by the fire companies, amount- 
ed to $12,247,622 in 1915, as against 
a total premium in 1913 of $2,268,439. 
The losses paid have increased from 
less than $1,000,000 in 1913 to $5,753,877 
in 1915. It has not been possible to 
secure with any degree of accuracy 
figures covering this class of business 
from companies not licensed in New 
York. 

Casualty Wrote More Than Others 

Neither is it possible, he said, to get 
figures covering the business written 
by the casualty companies because they 
do not separate automobile property 
damage from teams property damage, 


likewise automobile liability figures 
are included with other liability 
records. Mr. Appleton said, however, 


that inquiries he had made showed that 
the volume of such premiums received 
by the casualty companies equals, if it 
does not exceed, that of the fire and 
marine companies. 

One of the most important questions 
involved in broadening the scope of 
automobile policies to include full cov- 
erage, Mr. Appleton said, is where to 
place the limit on such extension. If 
the fire company is to be permitted to 
insure against liability to the person, 
then in all fairness, the casualty com- 
pany should be given the right in its 
automobile policies to assume the fire 
hazard he said. fhe next demand he 
anticipated, would be from the casualty 
companies requesting that those poli- 
cies now recognized in the New York 
law, and in other States also, covering 
residences and_ private apartments, 
wherein is embraced in one policy, lia- 
bility to the person (as specified in 
subdivision 3 of section 70), loss by 
burglary (as specified in subdivision 5), 
loss upon glass against breakage (as 
specified in subdivision 6), loss inci- 
cent to the use of steam boilers (as 
specified in subdivision 7), loss on ac- 
count of damage by the use of, sprink- 
lers (as specified in subdivision 10), 
and loss or damage to elevators or other 
property, excepting loss or damage by 
fire (as specified in subdivision 11), be 
so extended as to permit the assump- 
tion of the fire hazard,—with the com- 
plementary demand on the part of the 


Commissioners Take 
Up Losses on Binders 
Convention Acts ra ) Reguiie Statements 


of Earned Premium on Cancelled 
Policies 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Wednesday— 

Commissioner Hardison today intro- 
duced a resolution which may have a 
far reaching effect in checking the 
abuses which have grown out of the 
practice of issuing policies for which 
the companies do not get a cent of 
premium inasmuch as, for one reason 
or another the policy is cancelled 
shortly or in some cases weeks after 
being issued. The resolution follows: 

Whereas, It is the custom to issue 
policies on credit, and, 

Whereas, It happens in many cases 
that it is impossible to collect the prem- 
iums on such policies, thus necessitat- 
ing cancellation, when that fact be- 
comes apparent and as a result en- 
tailing a loss for insurance furnished 
without consideration which increases 
the cost to those who do pay, 

Be It Resolved: That the committee 
on blanks be requested to report an 
item for use in the annual statement 
blank which shall be suitable for ob- 
taining from the insurance companies 
the amount of premiums earned on such 
policies which are now being lost on 
account of the credit system. 


NO ACTION TAKEN ON 
“FLOATER” QUESTION 

(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Thursday— 

There was no action at this conven- 
tion on floaters, Commissioner Mer- 
rill, chairman of the committee investi- 
gating the subject, merely reporting 
“progress” by the committee. 





fire companies that they be permitted 
to embrace in a like policy the casualty 
hazards above referred to. 

“In our State,” said Mr. 
“we have adhered to those classifica- 
tions contemplated in our insurance 
law which make it impossible for one 
corporation to furnish full coverage 
automobile insurance, including injury 
to the person. Such coverage has been 
quite satisfactorily furnished by several 
companies, through an arrangement be- 
tween a fire company and a casualty 
company for the insurance of two poli- 
cies upon one sheet of paper, as con- 
venient to the policyholder as a single 
policy but in reality two separate con- 
tracts, one on the part of the fire com- 
pany insuring the various risks which 
may be covered by such company, the 
other on the part of the casualty com- 
pany, insuring the balance of the risks 
desired by the applicant for full cover- 
age automobile insurance. While such 
contracts, are separate, they are fur- 
nished to the insured for a lump pre- 
mium, the premiums and the propor- 
tionate liability of each company being 
separately recited in the contract,— 
resulting in two policies under a single 
cover for all of the hazards to which 
automobiles are subject.” 


Appleton, 


OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 


ACCOUNTS OF INTER-INSURERS 


VARIED SYSTEMS NOW USED 


Uniform Method of Operating These 
Concerns Suggested By Commis- 
sioner Wilson of Kansas 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Tuesday— 


Carey J. Wilson, Kansas Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, outlined to-day a 
standardized system of .keeping the 
accounts of inter-insurance concerns. 
The principal difficulty has been that 
there has been no uniform method of 
operating these _ inter-insurers. He 


recommended a tabulating machine for 
classifying and tabulating premiums 
and claims. 


Methods Now Used 





“Losses and expenses are charged 
to individual subscribers on a_ pro 
rata basis,” said Mr. Wilson. “This 
is done by charging each subscriber 
whose policy was in force at the time 
the loss or expense was incurred, with 
such percentage of said loss or ex- 
pense as the annual premium on his 
policy bears to the total annual pre- 
miums in force at the time. Some of 
the exchanges have found it a great 
convenience to keep a separate under- 
writing account with each policy, so 
that one subscrjber may have several 
underwriting accounts, which are 
merged into one account as the vari- 
ous policies terminate, either by can- 
cellation or expiration. 

“It will be readily appreciated that 
in an exchange with a large number 
of subscribers, and especially in a lia- 
bility exchange, the pro rating of 
losses involves an immense amount of 
work, and it is in th feature of the 
accounting that the greatest improve- 
ment has been made in recent years 
by some of the exchanges in the way 
of labor-saving expedients. 

“The pro rata portion of losses and 
expenses is charged to the subscriber’s 
underwriting account 

“After all, items of loss and expense 
chargeable to a subscriber have been 





posted to his underwri account the 
credit balance remaining is the amount 


ing 


returnable to him as a saving. It is 
the practice with most of the ex- 
changes to return only a portion of 
this saving, retaining the balance to 
create a ‘reserve,’ each subscriber’s 
reserve being left to the credit of his 


individual underwriting account until a 
fixed amount is built up, varying from 
50 per cent. to 200 per cent. of the 
average annual deposit.” 





CITIES BID FOR CONVENTION 


All Sections Would Like to Entertain 
State Insurance Officials’ Organi- 
zation Next Year 


(Special to The Eastern 
Richmond, Wednesday— 

Evidently the National Conference of 
Insurance Commissioners is a popular 
institution. The following cities are 
bidding for the 1917 convention: 

Buffalo, Salt Lake, Asheville, N. C., 
Grand Rapids, Providence. 


Underwriter.) 





serve, Legal Standard 


H. A. Smith, President 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y x. &. 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, All Cash............ 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re- Insurance “Re- 


Unsettled Losses and Other Ciaims.......... eevee 


Total assets January 1, 1916.. 


S. T. Maxwell, 
C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y GS 
Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, -_ =- 


-$2,000,000.00 


Cert eeeeeeeee 





$16,225,894.46 
F, B. Seymour, Treas. 


Ass’t Sec’y 


B. Roulet, Gen, Agt. 


$5,387,090.69 











Authorized Capital $500,000 


Drirnit National Fire 
Iusuraue Co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 


lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 
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Ask Locals to Buy 
General Agency Stock 


LETTER OF J. J. BOLAND CO. 
OF SCRANTON 





Outline of Plan and _ Inducements 
Offered—Will Give Agents “Voice 
in Management” 


The James J. Boland Co., general 
agents, of Scranton, Pa., is circular- 
izing local agents presenting them a 
proposition to buy stock in the gen- 
eral agency. The Eastern Under- 
writer said sometime ago that such a 
plan was under way, and the letter 
prospectus of the Boland Company 
sent to agents follows: 


The Field 


“For a long time there has been felt 
the need of a general agency company 
in which the local agents will own a 
proprietory interest and in the man- 
agement of which they will have a 
voice. Heretofore, the local agents, 
while controlling the business in their 
respective communities and lending 
their experience and energy in build- 
ing up fire insurance companies, have, 
nevertheless, had practically nothing 
to say in the management of the fire 
insurance business or in determining 
the rates of commission which the 
local agent is to receive for his work. 
As a consequence, the local agents are 
paid a commission which is not com- 
mensurate with the work done by 
them. Furthermore, the _ business, 
which they have developed through 
years of close application and hard 
work, is theirs only so long as the in- 
surance companies elect: their invest- 
ment of time and capital in their in- 


surance business is at all times in 
jeopardy. 
“The James J. Boland General 


Agency is organized with a view to 
stabilizing the business of the local 
agent. An ownership in this Company 
will assure the local agent a larger 
commission than he is now receiving 
and will protect him in the ownership 
of his insurance business. It is the 
double purpose of the Company to ac- 
quire for the companies represented by 
it a large volume of good business 
and, at the same time, serve with fidel- 
ity the interests of the local insurance 
agents. 

“The James J. Boland Company, Inc., 
is already represented by a large body 
of loyal local agents, a great many of 
whom own a proprietory interest in 
the Company. In order that the busi- 
ness of the Company may experience 
a larger growth, it is deemed wise to 
distribute a number of shares of stock 
with a large number of agents. This 
will assure the Company a business 
larger in volume and properly propor- 
tioned as to fire hazard. Each agent 
who purchases stock will become a 
part owner of the general agency; will 
receive a substantial flat commission, 
and, in his business relations with fire 
insurance compaiies, will speak with 
force of the combined voices of the 
hundreds of insurance agents of this 
organization. 


Companies Represented 

“Co-operation is to-day the keynote of 
all great business success. Our plan 
of co-operative effort is the same used 
in the formation of a successful State 
or National bank. The organizers ob- 
tain as stockholders those citizens, 
merchants, farmers, etc., whose de- 
posit accounts will be valuable to the 
bank and thus, through the co-opera- 
tion of stockholders and friends, build 
up a large volume of business. The 
James J. Boland Company will include 
in its list of stockholders many of the 
best local agents and such of their 
friends, the control of whose business 
would be a source of profit to both the 
local agent and the general agency and 
whose co-operation in the matter of 


acquiring good business will work to 
the advantage of all. 


“Each agent who is interested in the 
Company will represent one or more 
of the companies in the general agency 
and will give to that company, or com- 
panies, a substantial part of this in- 
surance business. The general agency 
represents as general agent: 


Total Resources 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance 
COMGERE  cacrcvatesqceasecvstcavcvevesed $1,843,344 
City of New York Insurance Company 1,562,650 
The New York Plate Glass Company.. 1,067,362 
The National Surety Company......... 9,950,894 
Eastern manager for the Columbian Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company _for 
the States of Pennsylvania, New 
York, New _ Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Maryland.......... 1,568,294 


“It is already doing a business of 
approximately $500,000 a year. Five 
hundred additional agents, each send- 
ing through the general agency a 
minimum of ‘$1,000 a year in premiums, 
will yield to the Company an addi- 
tional $500,000 of business, which will 
assure a premium income of $1,000,000 
a year. And even this volume does 
not exhaust the possibilities. Several 
millions of annual premiums is not 
an unusual experience with general 
agencies of the East, the business of 
some exceeding $10,000,000. 

Shares $10 Each 

“The Company is incorporated with 
a capital of $400,000, with forty thou- 
sand shares of a par value of $10. The 
business already on the books of the 
Company shows a large profit and as- 
sures stockholders a handsome divi- 
dend. 

“There is no gainsaying the fact 
that immense fortunes have been built 
up by those who have owned private 
general agencies. These profits should 
have gone to local agents by way of 
dividends. The success of these pri- 
vately owned general agencies can be 
equalled by this Company which will 
have the active co-operation of from 
five hundred to one thousand of the 
local insurance agents—the producers 
of the business. 

“But beyond the return by way of 
dividends on the agent’s investment in 
this Company a direct benefit and 
profit accrues to him through The in- 
crease of his rate of commission. Tak- 
ing a flat 20 per cent. commission as 
a basis for his remuneration, if he 
gives to the companies represented by 
the general agency an amount of pre- 
miums tabulated below, the following, 
given for ready reference, shows the 


Companies 


actual cash increase in commission the 
agent will receive over the 15 per cen¥. 
commission which he now receives on 
certain classes of business, and the 
percentage of annual profit to him on 
his investment based on an investment 
of ten shares, or $100, in this Company: 
and increasing with every additional 
dollar of premiums given to the James 
J. Boland Company. 


Ann. Present 20% % earned on 
prem. 15%comm. comm. Profit investment 
$1,200 $180 $ 240 $ 50 
2,400 360 480 120 100 
3,000 450 600 150 125 
3,600 540 720 180 150 
4,800 720 960 240 200 
6,000 900 1,200 300 250 


“We are confident that the local 
agents were never offered a better, 
safter and surer proposition than an 
investment in this Company. 

“In addition to the profits accruing 
to the local agent from the increased 
compensation contract (which profits 
are shown above) and the profits from 
the operation of the general agency 
itself, it will be worth many times the 
investment to the agent to have a real 
organization to safeguard his interests 
when matters concerning his business 
arise in the Legislature, the State In- 
surance Department, or with the fire 
insurance companies themselves. It 
must be remembered that this Com- 
pany, in which the local agents will 
have a proprietory interest, will be 
operated in the interests of these local 
agents. 

“It is, of course, intended to add ad- 
ditional strong companies to the list 
of companies now represented by the 
general agency. With the large vol- 
ume of business that the Company will 
control through this union of interests, 
it will not experience any difficulty in 
adding to its facilities. 

“The moneys paid in by the stock- 
holders will be safely invested in ap- 
proved securities and will yield to the 
Company an additional income from 
time to time, as opportunities are of- 
fered, the Company may use these 
funds in acquiring the ownership or 
control of insurance companies. In 
this manner each agent who is inter- 
ested in this Company will, through 
his voice in the management of the 
general agency, have a voice in the 
management of the insurance business 
through the insurance companies owned 
or controlled by the general agency.” 





The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


HENRY EVANS, President 








Yes! 


SINCE 1853 one of the leading American fire insurance 
companies. 


NOW HAS the largest capital and largest surplus to 
policyholders. 


Do a record of 63 years of square dealing 
and the possession of the greatest amount 
of surplus for its policyholders mean any- 
thing to the agent or the insured? 


They mean ABSOLUTE PROTECTION to both the 
agent and his client! 








HOME OFFICE 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York City 





WESTERN OFFICE 
332 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 








Shepley Talks about 


French Companies 


NEARLY ALL OLD-ESTABLISHED 
INSTITUTIONS 





A Word About the Five French Com- 
panies in America—Patriotism of 
Many Employes of Companies 





George L. Shepley, of Starkweather 
& Shepley, has written for “The Stand- 
ard” some observations on the French 
premium companies. He said in part: 

“There is little attempt at the tire- 
some, meddling interference with busi- 
ness of all kinds as there is here. 
There is in fact substantially no at- 
tempt at insurance supervision, as we 
know it, no more than there is in Great 
Britain. No contrary sets of laws for 
different parts of their country, no dif- 
ferent practices, forms of policy and 
systems of rating. A foreign office is 
free to go or come with little or no re- 
straint. 


No Feverish Haste 


“There is not the feverish haste 
amongst the insurance companies as 
with us to get their statements out 
with almost suspicious promptness, 
early in the month of January. The 
annual meetings of the companies are 
usually held in May, and their state- 
ment of the previous year’s operations 
issued publicly at that time. 

“Here is a lesson in conservation of 
energy and an avoidance of the strain 
of overtime work customary amongst 
our insurance people, to do things un- 
necessarily quickly. 

“In France, as in the United States, 
fire companies are not permitted to do 
otker classes of insurance. They are 
not allowed even to transact marine 
insurance, as occasionally is the case 
with us. 

“There are comparatively few French 
fire offices. Most of them are old and 
date well back from early in the last 
century. In the main they are rich, 
and very strong in their resources. 

“There were but two British offices 
doing a direct business in the country 
the last time I made inquiries, and no 
American fire office has ever made the 
attempt, so far as I know. 


“French insurance companies are 
controlled by directors who direct and 
who take an active interest in the aa- 
ministration. There is a director on 
duty daily in the office of each com- 
pany, who countersigns all important 
letters and fulfills such duties as are 
prescribed for him. The directors al- 
ternate in this duty. 

No Scandals 

“It may be due to this that there fs 
a marked lack of scandals in the ad- 
ministration of insurance offices and 
other similar institutions in France. 

“There are at present in the United 
States five of the oldest and strongest 
of the French fire offices doing busi- 
ness in America, and three others as 
reinsurance companies. The Generale, 
or the “Old Marchioness,” as it is 
sometimes called; L’Union, with its 
fine office in the Place Vendome, which 
transacts the largest French business; 
Nationale (anciennement la Royale) 
heused in a_ beautiful building in 
which was the Rothschild Garden on 
the Rue Lafayette twenty-five years 
ago; the conservative old Phenix and 
Urbaine with beautiful offices and well 
managed, strong and prosperous, as 
well. There are three fire offices 
transacting a purely reinsurance busi- 
ness, and one marine company. The 
life and casualty companies are not 
represented. 

“Fancy the stress of our own offices 
if in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye, all of its staff, with very few ex- 
ceptions, between eighteen and forty- 
five years of age, were snatched away 
from their tasks! Rich and poor, black 
and white, all go. I believe the father 
of six or seven boys is exempted. One 
husky Frenchman of about 40, whom I 


(Continued on page 16) 
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EXPERIENCE BY CLASSES 


FIGURES FOR MISSOURI SHOWN 





Insurance Department Gives Results 
of Companies’ Statistics—Wide 
Fluctuation in Ratios 





Under the authority of the Missouri 
Rating Act of 1915, the insurance com- 
missioner called upon the companies 
for their underwriting experiences by 
classes for the year ending December 
31, 1915. The companies have re- 
sponded and a recapitulation showing 
the combined experience is given 
below: 

“A study of this underwriting experi- 
ence, as shown by the companies’ 
sworn reports,’ says the commissioner, 
“discloses valuable and interesting in- 
fcrmation; valuable in that eventually 
there will be statistics by the aid of 
vbich we can arrive at a just and equi- 
table fire insurance rate which will do 
justice alike to both the insured and 
the company. 

“T wish to call attention to the fact 
that fire insurance rates depend to a 
very large extent upon the attitude of 
the insuring public. The rates may in- 
crease or decrease just in proportion 
as the fire losses of this State increase 
or decrease. A permanent reduction 
in the fire losses of this State will 
mean a permanent reduction in fire in- 
surance rates, and it necessarily fol- 
lows that if we are to continue our 
blind policy of fire destruction, insur- 
ance rates will increase. 

Some Loss Ratio Contrasts 

“I wish especially to call attention to 
the experience on dwellings. Protected 
brick and stone dwellings show that 72 
per cent. of the premium income is ap- 
plied for the purpose of paying losses. 
Protected frame, iron clad, stucco and 
hellow cement blocks show that 97 per 


cent. of the total premium income is 
applied for the purpose of paying loss- 
es. Unprotected brick and stone dwell- 
ings show a 61 per cent. loss ratio, 
while unprotected frame, iron clad, 
stucco and hollow cement block show 
a loss ratio of 116 per cent.; dwelling 
contents, protected, brick and stone, 
show a loss ratio of 106 per cent.; 
frame, iron clad, etc., 114 per cent.; 
while the unprotected brick and stone 
contents show a loss ratio of 204 per 
cent.; frame, iron clad, etc., 147 per 
cent. This simply means that for every 
dollar of premiums taken in by the 
companies on the contents of these 
dwellings they are compelled to pay to 
the insured $204 and $147, respectively. 

“There are other classifications which 
disclose almost the same facts. The 
total loss ratio in this State, of losses 
paid to premiums earned, is 65 per 
cent. It has been shown and is not 
Cisputed, that the average expense 
ratio is 40 per cent., or a fraction over. 

“Therefore, it will be observed that 
a loss ratio of 60 per cent. from an un- 
derwriting standpoint, is not profitable 
te the companies. 

“For the people of this State to per- 
mit this uninterrupted fire waste to 
continue is a crime against future gen- 
erations. I am thoroughly convinced 
that it is going to take the co-operation 
of the public and the companies in or- 
der to effect a permanent decrease in 
fire loss. Within the last two years 
there has been a noticeable effort on 
the part of the public and the compa- 
nies, through a campaign of education 
and co-operation, to reduce the fire 
waste. If this splendid spirit on the 
part of both continues, I believe that 
eventually a permanent reduction in 
the fire waste will be made in this 
State. 

“T have in my annual report to the 
Governor, recommended the enactment 
of a fire marshal law, wholly and com- 
pletely divorced from politics. To be 
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the effective medium which it deserves 
to be, it is essential that the fire mar- 
shal’s office be taken out of politics. 

“I have also recommended the enact- 
ment of an agents’ qualification law. 
There is a reasonable prospect that 
both laws will be put upon the statute 
books by the next Legislature. If they 
are, I am convinced that the State will 
have a thorough clean-up; the undesir- 
able weeded out; the moral hazard 
greatly reduced, all of which will tend 
to produce a reduction in fire insurance 
rates.” 


MARYLAND’S FIRE MARSHAL 

James T. Manning, of Baltimore, has 
been named for the position of State 
fire marshal of Maryland, supervision 
of which was transferred from the ex- 
ecutive to the insurance department of 
the State effective as of June 1. 


GETS LINES FROM MUTUALS 

The Western Factory Insurance As- 
sociation has secured the two factories 
of the Pontiac Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., of Pontiac, Ill., for the stock com 
panies. The Missouri Malleable Iron 
Co., of East St. Louis, has also been 
recovered from the mutuals. 











RECAPITULATION OF UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE 
For Missouri for Year Ending December 31, 1915 











BY CLASSES 








Frotected Unprotected 
Classification Net premiums Net losses paid Per cent. Net premiums Net losses paid Percent. 
Mercantile Buildings 
PiseQrOCE | cvicksccvcvsecveessenseveosecssosssessesseee $65,838.00 $9,974.00 15 $708.00 $381.00 53 
Brick OFA StOMGss.cvcccdcsavcssccccsccecsosusceses 660,212.00 334,508.00 50 102,143.00 91,404.00 89 
Frame, ironclad, stucco and hollow-cement block.. 86,434.00 64,294.00 74 88,109.00 86,960.00 98 
SPTIEICGOE cc nccccevenesegcsccnccessegevesoesesenes 2,632.00 5,858.00 8 ae —«C RD - 
Mercantile Contents 
PRONE ovine nn 0:02090060046000008 cenedasesenasses 1,263.00 17,018.00 20 . fe 
Brick and StOMe...ccccccccccscncccscocesccscvccces 1,084,241.00 611,326.00 56 155,904.00 130,282.00 83 
Frame, ironclad, stucco and hollow-cement block.. 132,514.00 107, 175.00 80 154,011.00 141,209.00 91 
Sprinklered 2... .ccscccccocccscccscsccscscccsccece eee  199.143.00 30,233.00 15 226.00 4,269.00 1888 
Dwelling Buildings 
Brick and Stome...cccccccccsccccscecccccesccosecce 389,233.00 285,482.00 73 20,287.00 12,418.00 61 
Frame, ironclad, stucco and hollow-cement block.. 712,425.00 697 ,230.00 97 253,824.00 294,906.00 116 
Dwelling Contents 
Brick and St0Me...cccccccrccccosevaccvececsscscoces 197,912.00 211,119.00 106 5,794.00 11,873.00 204 
Frame, ironclad, stucco and hollow-cement block.. 266,751.00 304,735.00 114 82,089.00 121,256.00 147 
Special Hazards 5,271.00 2,576.00 48 
Wietal WOWRTS  ccscwssscccvesccorscscsscscosuenies 160,527.00 81,221.00 50 13,167.00 6,436.00 48 
Wood workers ........+.. 135,118.00 134,873.00 9 88,144.00 11,949.00 13 
Mining properties eee. 12,040.00 5,179.00 43 5,265.00 1,875.00 35 
Grain elevator buildings........-.sscecccsesscecs 10,086.00 494.00 = 13,068.00 5,244.00 40 
Grain clevator CONntEntS. ....cccccccscccccovecssedes 41,607.00 3,780.00 9 2,228.00 1,558.00 69 
Packing houses .......ccccccccccccssccccccccsecces 54,347.00 13,100.00 aA 6,623.00 1,287.00 19 
Flour and grict mills......c.scsccecsvcesocescseses 12,424.00 10,836.00 87 127,128.00 60,318.00 47 
Miscellaneous factosies ...cccccsccccccesesecccess 865,651.00 487,822.00 56 
PE I (sn cncescaccocbhieaissssemmetsuahit 1,250.00 113.00 9 680,153.00 464,119.00 68 
DORE GRNGUED ocesacucccnweenedcéucesnveteecnsees 68,208.00 55,555.00 81 49,403.00 43,394.00 87 
SUSE TOM WOIS ors ccscccrccsespcseecceseccacoeseees 65,970.00 3,598.00 5 3,530.00 2.00 005 
Public Buildings 
CIE cicnnrncscuscsuietneeeneuseteeseatebmnile 54,968.00 344, 47 15,364.00 11,833.00 77 
NEE. sixunicccusscnbeusnasacscusesonsinesese 71,028.00 123,025.00 173 36,882.00 27,445.00 74 
Hospitals ..... 14,603.00 4,457. 30 a — nnn thee _ 
Courthouses ... 15,541.00 12,139.00 78 4,252.00 12,115.00 284 
Reform schools 4,044.00 148. 3 957.00 480.00 50 
Asylums ........ 10.500.00 887. 8 3,689.00 535.00 14 
Other public properties.......c.ccccccccsece 78,157.00 17,671.00 22 13,536.00 6,769.00 50 
SE IS ea isutinciiarecasscoscacnudadecsoues 208,300.00 111,163.00 53 45,758.00 37,730.00 82 
SOE: SOURIS: jnccksccssecosencsdscenasancticnds 17,416.00 771.00 21 9,505.00 7,595.00 79 
TEE siniidiccinewdcwetehes prenpekeetaubaseeseuasane a =——*—é=sésSC es 7,910.00 2,446.00 30 
Registered mail and package and transportation... 7,187.00 3,758.00 52 7,796.00 2,231.00 28 
Windstorm and tornsdo.....s.ccsccccevevcosccess 4,622.00 77,528.00 20 440,918.00 100,476.00 22 
Aggregate of all other classes not shown — 203, 075.00 121, "312.00 59 18,613.00 18,155.00 97 
TEE hotikeasctusnpehsdsésctvbcsetercieveundee '%6, 435,629.00 $3,977 ,726.00 61 $2,463,938.00 $1,721,526.00 69 
EXPENSES 
Commission paid agents: 
Amount at 15 per cent... $274,904.00 
Amount at 20 per cent... 376,572.00 
Amount at 25 per cent... 592,554.00 
Amount over 25 per cent -- 293,504.00 
SNE GURIEIENEES, oceccecnnec0sssnenecddédnexbetvens enbeeknkeeesens ibe stabs rttnlsvehontbadbestabsoeeeeeseddsesenees 444,727.00 
SON ca a ad a ail cecal kd eed Ree ed ceeded eden ebenet Gbeccdseeiiebeeedbeidnbhns:  dsnakavnd $1,982,261.00 
Salaries and expenses paid Missouri agents A ib os ce eek vnc ccktimic ds cheeks cai cdeesaebudicanidewnnmersneety — 660500080 460,653.00 
eee, Teens Gad Fee HOI Iii MIG c svc cv vcscesssceeriscecescessepesasctencotsssoerevensapeeseseeseeeescosceceseccenne § — vereuceee 330,600.00 
Rating bureau, inspection, surveys, protective departments and fire prevention bureau expenseS......-...-.cc00.  ceeeeeeee 172,225.00 
a of home and departmental expense (not included in any of above): 
CIRGCEWTILINGE CRPERSED ciescccccdcsicnsacececesesscveesacevscrsenscsesesseooncessoescessoossesesosese eeveeees wesneienens $756,202.00 
DVERMEEE CRMERTED. ccncvesrexisadesvireecies pvdddehbenecbedceanedhings inksabekteeedesqudtnndebesededssiahtsesencesesss 30,255.00 786,457.00 
I NID bs Sxteveeaniia sokadacdvnnecewbestnckap min keladbniasthnstebesebaubunde aaa easbhtnkdaaene nealaaiithaieladie ds Sinis®  hbhedin 39,058.00 
Te WEIS, a onc. 0 iencns00205n0ernennenas ssccnksssepihseeeadsAbeieahese petenrdetensivenessesdsaeenssebes $3,771,254.00 
OTHER EARNINGS 
(x) Interest earned on unearned premiums on Missouri business............0.sscseeecceecesecececesegeseeess ae 
(xx) Interest earned on capital stock and surplus, pro rata for Missouri 400,802.00 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 
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Specific Changes and 
Deductions Allowed 


IN REPORT ON 


AS SHOWN 
OGDENSBURG 
Underwriters’ Association Makes Re- 


port on Survey of City—Schedule 
of Charges 


Ogdensburg, N. Y., wants lower fire 
insurance rates. The city can have 
better rates if it complies with the re- 
port of the engineers of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Association of New York State, 
wbo recently completed a survey of the 
city. The report has been forwarded 
to Mayor Julius Frank by Secretary 
Ralph G. Potter. Accompanying the re- 
port was a letter which is interesting 
because it gives in detail the charges 
for deficiencies and specifies the im- 
provements and the reductions that can 
be secured by making them. 


Secretary Potter’s Explanation 


We are handing you herewith Schedule of 
Deficiencies and Chazges showing how the 
Basis Rate of Ogdensburg is compiled upon 
application of the new Base Rate Schedule 
from survey made under date of August 9 and 


Change Dwelling Classification 


You will note that the schedule produces a 
base rate of $.51 and it will be necessary to 
change the city dwelling classification from 
Class “A” to Class “B” if steps are not taken 
to make improvements the credit for length 
of time will be granted before $.45—the divid- 
ing line between the two classifications. A rea- 
sonable length of time will be granted before 
the changé in classification if the city will 
take up such improvements as are necessary 
without undue delay. 

here are many improvements which can 
and should be made, and the most practicable 
would appear to be as follows: 


Improvements and Changes 


No. 5a. The installation of an automatic 
sprinkler system in the high pressure pumping 
station will remove the charge of .005 under 
this item. 

No. 8 The replacing of 
and near-the mercantile 
and 8 inch cast iron mains, 
and fed, will remove the charge of 
this item. 

No. 9. Replacing of all cement pipes in the 
residential section with 6 inch cast iron mains, 
properly fed by larger size laterals, will re- 
ceive a credit of .005 under this item, leaving 
.005 charge for the present 4 inch cast iron 
ipe in the system not properly tied in to 
fatger trunk feeders. ~ 

No. 94. The replacement of all cement pipe 
in the system with cast iron pipe not lighter 
than Class “B” will remove the charge of .05 
under this item. 

No. 10a. The 


the cement pipe in 
section with 6 inch 
properly gridironed 
.01 ainder 


installation of additional hy- 
drants so that the spacing will meet our re- 
quirements of not to exceed 250 feet in the 
mercantile and manufacturing districts and will 
not exceed 500 feet in the residential section, 
will remove the charge of .01 under this item. 


Deductions for Equipment 


No. 13. The provision of 12 additional full 
paid men, or 48 call men considering four call 
men equivalent to one paid man, or a com- 
L sation of both so that the standard number 
is maintained will remove the charge of .015 
under this item. If additional men are placed 
in the department a ‘reduction will be made 
in this charge in proportion to the number of 
men added. 

No. 15. Tlie 
_ auto truck with 900 gallon 
plete equipment, will remove 
015 under this item. 

No. 17. The provision of 1,800 feet of addi- 
tional hose so that the minimum total avail- 
able for service is 7,000 feet, will remove the 
charge of .01 under this item. 


a triple. combination 
pump, and com- 
the charge of 


provision of 


No. 19. There are several improvements un- 
der this item which should be made not only 
for the reduction in charge but for public 


safety as well. 

Placing headquarters in fireproof huilding or 
fireproof room in present building, will re- 
move a charge of .005. 


Other Charges 


If standard automatic bell striker be in- 
stalled, credit of .005 will be given. 

If telephone transmitter be installed at some 
suitable location where there is continuous at- 
tendance so that telephone alarm may be sent 


out over striker bell to notify the call men, 
a credit of .005 will be given. 

If the old gravity cells are replaced by 
storage batteries and motor generating set, and 


proper switchboard and repeater installed, a 
credit of .005 will be given. 

The above would appear to be the most es- 
sential and practical improvements and_ will 
ive a credit of .02, reducing the charge under 
tem 19 to .01. 

No. 22. If three additional men are ddded 
to the police department or two additional 
men and a_ telephone reporting system, the 


charge of .005 under this item will be removed. 
Building Code and. Ordinances 
building 


No. 23. If our standard code be 
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adopted in its entirety in conjunction with 
suitable fire limits covering the congested dis- 
trict and small area adjacent thereto, the 
charge of .03 will be removed under this item. 
Or, if the more essential features of the 
code, those checked in red, in copy handed you 
herewith, are adopted and enforced in con- 
junction with suitable fire limits, credit of .02 
will be given reducing the charge under this 
item to .01 

No. 24. If our standard fire prevention ordi- 
nances, a copy of which is handed you here- 
with, are adopted and enforced, the charge ot 
.02 will be removed under this item. 

You will note that the above improvements 
as outlined will give a maximum credit of 
$.195 and will reduce the basis rate from $.51 
to $.315. It will be necessary to make im- 
provements the credit for which totals $.065 
in order to reduce the base rate from $.51 to 
below $.45 and thereby retain the present Class 
“A” classification under the new minimum 
dwelling rate schedule. It may be entirely op- 
tional with you as to what improvements are 
undertaken as long as the attendant credit 
granted produces a base rate below $.45. 


Schedule of Charges 
With this letter was a schedule of 
deficiencies and charges, which follows 


Rating Charges 

Standard base rate, $.25. 

Note—It has been determined from actual 
records that an ordinary brick, frame joisted, 
building unoccupied and unexposed and under 
standard protection may be insured at the rate 
of 25 cents per $100 per year. This rate of 
25 cents is therefore taken as a base and the 
various deficiency charges for each municipé ality 
added thereto, producing a basis rate in accord- 
ance with the conditions obtaining. 


2. Standard direct pressure pumping 
pumps in duplicate, charge $.01 

5a. Pump house not fireproof, charge $.005. 

7. Supply mains not entirely in duplicate, 
charge $.005. 

8. Mains in the mercantile district less than 
8 in., charge $.01. 
¢ 9. Mains in the 
6 in., charge $.01. 

9a. Cement pipe in 


system, 


residence district less than 


unreliable condition in 


distribution system, charge $.05. 

10a. Hydrant spacing not standard, charge 
$.01. 

13. Deficient full paid fire department, charge 
$.015. 

15. Deficient steamer capacity, charge $.015. 

17. Hose supply inadequate, charge $.01. 

18a. Hose couplings not standard, charge 
$.005 


19. Deficiencies in firm alarm telegraph sys- 


tem, charge $.03. ‘ 
22. Non-standard police department, charge 
$.005 


23. Building laws entirely inadequate, charge 
3. 


24. Fire prevention ordinances not adequate, 
charge $.02. 


26. Streets in the congested districts less 
than 70 feet in width, charge $.01. 

29. a ation hazard, charge $.03. 

30. Undesirable features in congested district, 
charge $.01. 

Total $.53. 

Deductions. 

34. Auxiliary pump equipment at State hos- 
pital, $.005. 

35. Auxiliary fire department assistance at 


32. One hook and ladder truck, deduct $.01. 
State hospital, deduct $.005. Total $.02. 
Total base rate, $.51. 





OGDENSBURG OBJECTS 


Proposes Movement for Laws to Per- 
mit Third Class Cities to Carry 
Own Risks 


As a result of the recent inspection 
of Ogdensburg, N. Y., by engineers of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State, the Common Council 
that city adopted a resolution at its 
meeting last week authorizing the 
mayor to take up with the executives 
of other third class cities a plan where- 
by the State legislature might provide 
for the carrying of their own insurance 
risks. The councilmen claimed that 
the recommendations of the engineers 
were dictatorial. 


Shepley Talks About 
French Companies 
(Continued from page 14) 


met here not long ago, told me that he 
escaped duty for this reason, but he 
was on a Government detail or com- 
mission to the United States to investi- 
gate matters relating to the restoration 
of their manufacturing business after 
the war. 


“Read the ringing reports of the an- 
nual meetings of the great French of- 
fices, of officers, directors and employes 
dead, decorated, wounded, missing, and 
the invariable statement, ‘We are 
proud of our men and glory in their 
cqurage!’ 


Manager in the Trenches 


“One talented young manager that I 
know of is in the trenches as a non- 
commissioned officer. Another youngs- 
ter that I know, one of the finest type 
of Frenchmen that I have ever met, 
has won his spurs with five months at 
Verdun, the most frightful battlefield 
the world has ever known. Fancy your 
office boys here under such conditions! 


“The statements that have reached 
us of the operations of the French 
offices for 1915 are surprisingly good, 
even thougk deprived of the income 
from so large a proportion of their 
industrial section now either on the 
firing line or in the hands of the enemy. 
There is a greatly reduced loss ratio 
over previous years, a handsome bal- 
ance to profit and loss, and large ap- 
propriations for the benefit of crippled 
employes, or their widows and orphans, 
and last but not least, the usual quite 
satisfactory dividend to the sharehold- 
er. Despite the conditions which sur- 
round them they are prosperous. 

“The representatives of La Belle 
France, backed by their wealth in the 
old country, and their prestige and con- 
servatism, and their high sense of 
hcnor and justice, are here to stay. 
I.,Union, Generale, Nationale, Urbaine 
and Phenix—all are well worthy of the 
ecnfidence and esteem of the American 
people.” 


Future of Business 
Depends on Service 
(Continued from page 1) 


wanted to know if the States cannot 
make fees more uniform and find a 
more uniform method of examination 


ef the insurance companies. 
Need For Central Control 


Mr. Mansfield then took up the ques- 
tion of Federal supervision, provided 
it can be brought about in such a way 
that the States shall be made to relin- 
quish their present supremacy and the 
control be placed in the hands of a 
single Federal bureau or department, 
where all friction with the States would 
be removed and all companies, except 
those operating in their home States 
alone, would partake more or less of a 
national character. However, he feels 
the States will be loath to relinquish 
such control. 

He then made a plea for fairness and 
reason in the supervision of insurance. 
He is against the State indulging in 
the business of State insurance. 


How Companies Write 
Leasehold Insurance 


VARIED FORMS REQUIRED FOR 
COVERAGE 


Business Closely Allied to Fire Insur- 
ance and Underwritten on Same 
Basis—Company Attitude 


The methods followed by the fire com- 
panies in writing leasehold insurance 
is described by a prominent fire under- 
writer in an article published by the 
company, excerpts from which are given 
below. 

Prior to the great fire of London 
which started September, 1666 and last- 
ed five days, there is no authentic rec- 
ord of the existence of fire insurance, 
although it is supposed that the Lom. 
bards and the Dutch had some form of 
remuneration for loss by fire, and there 
is a reasonable belief that the great 
trade guilds of England had some kind 
oi mutual fire insurance for their mem- 
bers, but it was not until after the great 
conflagration in London, in which 13,200 
houses were totally destroyed with a 
money loss of over £12,000,000, that fire 
insurance became a feature of the 
world’s business. 

How Lease Insurance Originated 

Naturally fire insurance at first was 
restricted to buildings, whether dwell- 
ings or business buildings, and their 
ecntents. At that time many househol- 
ders owned their own building, as did 
merchants also, and there was very lit- 
tle disposition on the part of capital to 
invest in buildings as a source of in- 
come or profit. As the population of 
the world increased and the ordinary 
channels of business became congested, 
men were obliged to turn in other direc- 
tions and the erecting of buildings for 
rent is now an every-day feature of 
business activities. ‘So it came to pass 
that with an income based upon receipt 
of rent, there should be a demand 
for protection through fire insurance 
against the loss of that rent and to-day 
no owner who insures his building omits 
to insure his rents. 

Leasehold Interest Insurance 

Of recent years there has been quite 
an extensive leasing and sub-leasing of 
buildings in large cities, particularly in 
New York City, and this has developed 


,2 form of rental insurance for the les- 


see, known as “Leasehold Interest Insur- 
ance.” Of this there is a great variety 
and many branches have sprung from 
the original root, through all of them 
having some rent principal as a basis. 

The most common kind of leasehold 
interest and that with which we shall 
deal first, is in the instance of a lessee 
who rents or leases a building from the 
owner for a consideration by which the 
owner is relieved from all further anxi- 
ety, not only as to the income from the 
building, but frequently as to the re- 
pairs and expenses of every description 
conected with the upkeep thereof; this 
usually being for a term of years. The 
lessee in turn sub-lets the building to 
one or several tenants at an increased 
rental over and above that which he 
pays and from which his profit is de- 
rived. 

This is an absolutely clear and insur- 
able interest and one which is felt to be 
profitable for the companies, the loss 
being adjusted on the basis of the time 
it would take to repair or restore the 
property, as in the case of rents. 

While leasehold interest insurance 
operates and is settled on a similar 
basis to rent insurance, as far as par- 
tial losses are concerned (with the ex- 
ception of those few contracts that are 
broken by partial losses), there is a 
parting of the ways at the point of total 
loss. Under the rent clause, whether 
the building is partially damaged or to- 
tally destroyed, the policy only pays for 
and during the time it would take to 
restore the premises to their original 
condition. But leasehold insurance is 
intended to cover not only the loss of 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Casualty and Surety News 





May Place Limit 
on Acquisition Cost 





COMMITTEE WILL DECIDE ON 
MAXIMUM 





Comment on Difference in Cost Be- 
tween Companies—Hint at 20 Per 
Cent. for Casualty and Surety 
Lines 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Wednesday— 

The Commissioners’ Convention pass- 
ed a resolution today that carries the 
implied conclusion that all casualty 
and surety business should not have 
a higher acquisition cost than 20 per 
cent. The resolution commented on the 
difference in productive cost between 
certain unnamed companies and said 
that the beneficial results from the 
ruling placing a limitation of 20 per 
cent. on productive cost of employers’ 
liability business, should be extended 
to all lines of casualty and surety busi- 
ness. A committee of three will con- 
sider the question and report at a later 
meeting. The resolution in full reads: 

Whereas, It is thought that casualty 
and surety companies do not operate 
upon a uniform basis of productive cost 
for casualty and surety business, and 

Whereas, It is thought that the pro- 
ductive cost of securing certain lines 
of casualty and surety business by cer- 
tain companies is generally higher than 
that of other companies writing the 
same character of insurance in the 
same territory, and, 

Whereas, It is thought that certain 
casualty and surety companies permit 
their business in one State to cost 
them more than they allow as produc- 
tive cost in other States after duly 
allowing for changed conditions, and, 

Whereas, The productive cost of al! 
casualty and surety business is an es- 
sential element used by actuaries in 
ascertaining the adequacy of rates, 
and, 

Whereas, The rates and said lines of 
business should not be higher than a 
reascnable productive cost would war- 
rant, and, 

Whereas, The insurance commission- 
ers of all of the States in the United 
States are interested in the general 
welfare of the purchasers of casualty 
and surety insurance in their territory, 
and, 

Whereas, Their rule providing for a 
20 per cent. maximum productive cost 
of all employers’ liability business has 
proven satisfactory and beneficial to 
both the public and the companies, and, 

Whereas, It is now thought that the 
benefits of this ruling should be ex- 
tended to all lines of casualty and 
surety business other than employers’ 
liability, now, 

Therefore Be It Resolved: That the 
insurance commissioners here repre- 
sented appoint through its chair, a 
committee of three, to consider the 
question of placing a maximum produc- 
tive cost on all lines of casualty and 
surety business, and report their find- 
ings at a meeting of the commissioners 
to be held later. 





PLAN TO SEPARATE RESERVES 





Commissioners May Require Reserves 
on Compensation Kept Apart 
From Liability Business 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Thursday— 

The committee on reserves other 
than life reported a plan to separate 
compensation from liability business 
in computing reserves, 


Waste In Printing 
Department Reports 





Commissioner Hardison Says 80,000,- 
000 Pages and 110,000 Volumes 
Were Printed Last Year 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Wednesday— 

So much talk is heard of the tremen- 
dous waste in the printing of insurance 
reports that the convention was all at- 
tention this morning when Commis- 
sioner Hardison, of Massachusetts, and 
Deputy Hammond, of Connecticut, dis- 
cussed the subject. Mr. Hardison cir- 
cularized the departments and discov- 
ered that last year 80,000,000 pages of 
insurance reports were printed in 110,- 
600 volumes. 


New York Leads in Waste 

New York led all the rest with 5,050 
books; then came Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Massachusetts in order. It cost 
Massachusetts $7,600 to print the books. 
Such a waste should be curtailed in 
some way as there is no sense in the 
endless duplication of information. The 
Commissioner was sure the States can 
co-operate in some manner to cut down 
either the size of the books or the in- 
dividual piling up of the same informa- 
tion. .Of course, there are reasons to 
prevent one State doing it all, as there 
may be some difference in compiling 
information, but he thought possible 
groups of States could work together. 

Auditing Expensive 

There was also tremendous waste and 
repetition in auditing. The States 
should get together here, also, and 
eliminate wastage of time and effort. 

Mr. Hammond discussed the merits 
of hand written reports as compared 
with the present system of printed re- 
ports. 

Commissioner Nesbit said he had al- 
ready cut down the size of the District 
of Columbia reports. 








NATIONAL SURETY’S NEW STOCK 





Stockholders to Pay $150—Shares Sell- 
ing at $305—President Joyce Takes 
Large Block 

A special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the National Surety Co. has 
been called for October 20 to take for- 
mal action on the increase in capital 
steck of the Company. At a meeting 
of the directors held on Monday it was 
recommended that the stockholders be 
given the right to subscribe to one- 
third of their present holdings at $150 
per share. 

The increase from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 of capital places the National 
in the lead of all other surety com- 
panies in point of total assets. The 
stock of the Company is selling at 
$305. 

It is understood that President Wil- 
liam B. Joyce personally subscribed for 
a large block of the new stock issue. 
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“Compulsory Welfare 
Insurance,” Says Potts 





PRIVATE BUSINESS DON’T FILL 
THE NEED 





Illinois Commissioner Tells Convention 
Government System Only Will 
Be Adequate 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Richmond, Thursday— 

Rufus M. Potts, insurance superin- 
tendent of Illinois, added one more 
contribution to the current discussion 
on social or welfare insurance, in an 
address before the convention of insur- 
auce commissioners here today, but 
Mr. Potts found only a very small 
place for the insurance companies in 
working out his solution of the social 
insurance problem. He said that pri- 
vate business was inadequate and 
never could supply the need. He ad- 
vocated compulsory government wel- 
fare insurance, but said that individuals 
might be exempt from participating in 
the government system if they could 
show that they were otherwise insured 
er had provided against the hazard. 


Why Compulsory Plan is Needed 


“T have only found one plan which 
holds out substantial promise of ac- 
complishing the desired purposes. This 
is the carrying on of a comprehensive 
system of compulsory welfare insur- 
ance, in all of its branches by the Na- 
tional Government. While, of course, 
some reduction of the expense of con- 


ducting the insurance business under 
existing systems might be brought 


about by economy and efficiency, still 
with the excessive acquisition and ad- 
ministration costs, by reason of high 
salaried officials and a great army of 
middlemen, the cost will always be ex- 
orbitant. A compulsory system of 
welfare insurance carried on by the 
National Government, will not only re- 
duce the expense of operation to a 
minimum, so low that it will be negli- 
gible, but will render it feasible and 
proper for the nation to contribute, in 
behalf of those earning low wages, a 
part of the dues necessary on actuarial 
ealculations to pay for complete wel- 
fure insurance. 

“Above all, 
tem can the 


only 
compulsion 


by a national sys- 
be employed 
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necessary to force the improvident and 
obstinate to make provision for their 
families and themselves when over- 
taken by misfortune. The insurance 
of all the workers of the United States 
would include such enormous numbers 
that an almost unvarying law of aver- 
age would result which would render 
the business as stable and certain as 
agriculture. The nation would be en- 
tirely justified in paying the expense 
ot conducting the business and of mak- 
ing such contributions of a part of the 
premiums should same be found neces- 
sary, in case of those receiving a low 
income, because of the increase of 
production through greater individual 
aud industrial efficiency, and also be- 
cause it would greatly diminish the 
necessity for charitable relief. 

“There would also be the same jus- 
tification for the expenditure of funds 
raised by taxation for this purpose, as 
for spending such funds to support the 
Department of Agriculture, the Fisher- 
ies Bureau, the Mining and the Geo- 
logical Bureaus and the maintenance 
ci lighthouses and making of harbor 
and waterway improvements. They all 
contribute to the general welfare of 
the people of the United States which 
justifies their existence. 

“It is coming to be generally admit- 
ted by those most competent to judge, 
that for any branch of welfare insur- 
ance to even approximately fulfill its 
purpose by furnishing protection to the 
classes most needing the same, that it 
must be made compulsory on all who 
can not furnish proof that they have 
otherwise made _ provision for their 
dependents and themselves against all 
the emergencies which bring disaster 
to those without means. 

“While an essential feature is that 
welfare insurance be compulsory, this 
need not mean that a man would be re- 
quired to insure with the National In- 
surance Office, if he could show that 
he had in some other way made secure 
provision for himself and family. 


Two Plans For Annuities 

“There are two plans for such self- 
provided old age annuities. One is the 
‘reserve capital plan,’ in which, if the 
person dies before the date at which 
the old age annuity would begin, his 
heirs receive back the money which 
he has paid. The other is the ‘alien- 
ated-capital plan,’ in which no money 
is returned excepting to those persons 
who attain the given age. For exam- 
ple, on the ‘alienated-capital plan,’ one 
payment of $100 at 20 years of age will 
secure an annual pension of $97.27 for 
life after 65 years of age, while on the 
reserve-capital plan,’ one payment of 
$100 at 20 years of age will secure an 
arnual pension of $70.58 for life after 
65 years of age. In the latter case, if 
the person making the payment dies 
before attaining such age, the payment 


he has made will be returned to his 
heirs. 
“If a parent wishes to provide for 


the old age of his children, still more 
remarkable results can be obtained. 
One payment of $100 at 3 years of age 
will provide each year for life, after 
attaining the age of 65 years, $190.32 
on the ‘alienated-capital plan,’ or 
$152.92 on the ‘reserve-capital plan.’” 
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WHITE SULPHUR ELECTIONS 


ROWE AND MORRISON HONORED 





Proceedings of Friday Sessions of 
Casualty Underwriters and Agents’ 
Associations Conventions 





Both the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and the National Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Agents concluded their 
annual conventions at White Surphur 
Springs last Friday. 

Action of Underwriters 

A committee of four was appointed 
by the Underwriters to represent the 
Association on the advisory board of 
the Federation. The suggestion of W. 
S. Diggs, retiring president of the Fed- 
eration, that a re-insurance board be 
organized to handle all casualty risks 
not otherwise acceptable was referred 
to the chairman of the liability section. 

The report of Bayard P. Holmes for 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau was heard 
as was also that of J. J. Dorn, president 
of the International Claim Association. 

J. Scofield Rowe talked to the under- 
writers on the subject of State insur- 
ance. Reports were also made by Wil- 
liam J. Gardner, for the burglary sec- 
tion and by Charles S. Blake, for the 
steam boiler and fly wheel section, 
which reports were printed in last 
week’s issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 

A committee was appointed to act 
on a suggestion made by A. Duncan 
Reid, general manager of the Globe 
Indemnity, that a meeting be arranged 
where the leaders of the various lines 
of insurance could participate. 

J. Scofield Rowe, vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, was elected president 
with the following to serve with him 
for the ensuing year: 

Vice-presidents, personal accident and 
health (stock), Wm. BroSmith, coun- 
sel Travelers, Hartford; (mutual); M. 
W. Van Auken, counsel Commercial 
Travelers, Utica; fidelity, guaranty and 
surety, Wm. M. Tomlins, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary American Surety, New 
York; liability (including automobiles 
and teams), Albert W. Whitney, New 
York; plate glass, Major A. White, 
president New York Plate Glass; burg- 
lary, Wm. J. Gardner, U. S. manager 
Ocean Accident, New York; .steam 
boiler, W. R. C. Corson, assistant sec- 
retary, Hartford Steam Boiler. Secre- 
tary and librarian, F. Robertson Jones, 
New York. Treasurer, George E. Tay- 
lor, New Amsterdam Casualty, New 
York. Executive committee: Charles 
H. Holland, chairman, vice-president 
Royal Indemnity, New York; Wm. G. 
Curtis, president National Casualty, 
Detroit; A. Duncan Reid, secretary 
Globe Indemnity, New York; N. .R. 
Moray, vice-president Hartford Acci- 
dent, Hartford; Frederick Richardson, 
U. &. manager, General Accident, Phila- 
delphia. 

Agents Close Convention 

At the final session of the Agents’ 
Association on Friday the following of- 
ficers were elected in addition to the 
adoption of several resolutions: 

President, John A. Morrison, Chica- 
go; vice-presidents, John Kavanaugh 
(Rochester, N. Y.), J. K. Livingston 
(Detroit), George A. Gilbert (Chicago); 
secretary-treasurer, Charles H. Burr, 
Chicago; executive committee, George 
D. Webb, Chicago, chairman; Wade 
Fetzer, Chicago; Charles H. Hood, 
Minneapolis; Thomas F. Daly, Denver; 
W. E. Harrington, Atlanta, Ga.; W. G. 
Wilson, Cleveland; Wallace M. Reid, 
Pittsburgh; Philip S. Powers, Rich- 


mond, Va.; C. J. Kehoe, St. Louis; N, 
C. Spencer, Buffalo, and the officers. 


STATE CASUALTY REPORT OUT 


LAST YEAR’S BUSINESS RECORD 





New York Insurance Department’s 
Third Volume Shows Material 
Changes in Company Figures 





Part Ill of the fifty-seventh annual 
report of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment has just been issued by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Phillips. This 
volume covers the financial statements 
of general casualty, credit, fidelity and 
surety companies operating in New 
York State, for the year ended Decem- 
per 31, 1915. 

It carries abstracts of the audited 
statements of the above companies 
and also a series of statistical tables 
compiled from such statements. The 
valuations of the bonds and stocks re- 
ported as owned by the companies are 
fixed in accordance with the depart- 
ment’s appraisal, being thus placed on 
a uniform basis. 

The audit of the statements has 
been carefully made, particular atten- 
tion having been given to the elimina- 
tion of all assets of doubtful character 
or worth and a proper readjustment of 
liabilities has been made in all cases 
where deemed necessary or justifiable. 
In some instances the results of regu- 
lar departmental examinations made 
as of December 31 have been substi- 
tuted in place of companies’ returns, 
this, for the reason that such exami- 
nations from their very nature are 
much more thorough than any mere 
office audit could be and therefore re- 
flect more closely actual financial con- 
ditions. 

A comparison of the figures con- 
tained in this volume with those of 
the preliminary tables published by 
the department on March 30 last prior 
to the audit of the statements, shows 
that a ‘number of material changes 
have resulted. 

The appended comparative tabulation 
gives the results of the business of 
the casualty, credit, fidelity and surety 
companies for 1914 and 1915: 











1914 1915 

PD cv icscsdiecssscocens $186,286,270  $203,303,487 
PO re $ 96,307,416 $105,989,764 
Total liabilities except 

CEE cscvnvesscscccces 111,223,672 123,089,905 
errant 44,148,025 46,355,500 
ED “wainersnensvnnnndss 30,914,573 33,858,082 
ee $139,072,643 $141,411,486 
Total ITRCOME cccccccvces 151,042,745 157,550,252 
Sy) eee $ 55,815,326 58,408,769 
Total Disbursements ... 134,593,684 141,515,031 


In the above are included the figures 
of the sixteen New York mutual em- 
ployers and workmen’s compensation 
companies authorized by Chapter 832 
of the Laws of 1913, as amended. 
These organizations began the trans- 
action of business about July 1, 1914. 
Their total assets at the end of 1915 
were ($1,756,080; liabilities, $1,358,801; 
surplus, $397,279; premiums, $1,672,- 
605; losses paid, $419,226; reserve for 
outstanding losses, $651,140; unearned 
premium reserve, $605,399. 





One of the casualty companies has 
been sued by a Syracuse, N. Y. under- 
taker who sought to collect from the 
company for a floral pillow that he had 
supplied at the funeral of a workman 


LATE COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


AWARDS MADE BY COMMISSION 





Summarization of Rulings Rendered in 
Past Four Weeks—Five Claims 
Granted—Self Insurer’s Loss 





The workmen’s compensation claims 
decided by the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission in the past month, 
are briefly tabulated as follows: 

Bowne vs. Globe Indemnity 

S. W. Bowne was president of the 
S. W. Bowne Co., hay and straw job- 
bers at Water Witch, N. J., and while 
directing some work at the Brooklyn 
plant of the company, his left leg 
slipped through a loose board and was 
badly crushed. It was necessary later 
to amputate his leg above the knee. 
Award was made against the Globe 
Indemnity at the rate of $20 per week 
for 288 weeks. 

Griffin vs. Lumber Mutual 

John Griffin was employed as a lum- 
ber cutter at Lestershire, N. Y., by A. 
Roberson & Co., and while engaged in 
carrying some stock to the racks where 
it was required to be placed, a rail 
which was being placed in the rack by 
a fellow employe accidentally struck 
Griffin. Griffin became angry and 
struck the other man. In the tustle, 
Griffin fell against the corner of a box, 
fracturing two ribs of his right side? 
Due to the accident, Bright’s disease, 
which was latent in Griffin, became ag- 
gravated and he died therefrom a few 
days later. Award was made against 
the Lumber Mutual Casualty to Mary 
Griffin, the widow, at the rate of $3.89 
weekly during widowhood and two 
years’ compensation in one sum on re- 
marriage; and to the four daughters 
at the rate of $1.19 weekly until they 
respectively arrive at the age of 18 
years, and if the payments to any of 
the daughters cease, the payment to 
the remaining daughters shall be in- 
creased until they shall each receive 
the sum of $1.30 weekly. 


Kehoe vs. Self Insurer 
John Kehoe was employed as watch- 
man of a storehouse of the Consolidat- 
ed Telegraph and Electrical Subway 
Co. Kehoe was killed by escaping gas. 
Compensation was awarded his widow 
at the rate of $4.31 weekly with two 
years’ compensation in one sum on re- 
marriage, and $100 for funeral ex- 
penses. 
Hiers vs. Zurich Accident 
Eugene H. Hiers was employed as 
a handler of hides by the John A. Hall 
Company and while handling some dis- 
eased hides for his employer, he came 
in contact with some anthrax germs 
and a pustule was thereby formed on 
the back of his right wrist. He was 
sent to the hospital and the pustule 
was excised. Compensation was award- 
ed against the Zurich General Accident 
at the rate of $15 weekly for 7 5-6 
weeks. , 
Haddon vs. Globe Indemnity 
‘Lee Haddon was employed by S. L. 
Stanton as a carpenter at Endicott, N. 
Y., and while engaged in driving a nail 
into a piece of wood, the head of the 
nail flew off and penetrated his eye, 
causing him to permanently lose the 
sight of his right eye. Award was 
made against the Globe Indemnity at 
the rate of $9.61 for 128 weeks. 





Surplus over ali liabilities .... 
Losses paid to June 30, 1916 .... 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
92 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Office—92 William Street 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT JUNE 3, 1916 
wcvcecccccccccescccccsccees $13,129,602.70 
9,115,416.08 


COO meee meee eeeeeeereeerees 


CORO m eee emer eee eee eeeeeeeeseees 


POO eee Rete Hees eeeeeeeeeee® 






Company issues contracts as follows: 

Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, Larcen 

surance, Liability oy Public, 
Property Damage, 

wners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen's Compensation—Steam 


— 00 
«+» 3,014,186.62 
«+» 54,167,050.85 
Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 


eams (Personal Injury and Property 
Collision, Fire and Theft), 








How Companies Write 


Leasehold Insurance 
(Continued from page 16) 
income, as a rent policy might but in- 
cludes also an actual loss which the 
lessee suffers usually under the condi- 
tions of the fire clause. 
What Policies Cover 

In most leasehold contracts there is 
what is known as a “fire clause,” which 
provides what effect loss or damage by 
fire will have on the contract between 
the owner and the lessee. In some 
cases, however, there is no arrangement 
made in the event of fire damage, and 
in such cases the common law should 
prevail. This provides that as long as 
the tenant remains in the building he 
inust continue to pay rent and no abate- 
ment will be granted, but, if the build- 
ing is so damaged by fire as to render it 
untenantable and the tenant is obliged 
to move (this does not mean that he 
may use a small or partial loss as an 
excuse for moving) the lease is can- 
celled and tenant is relieved from 
further payment of rent. 

Usually the contract is not broken by 
a small or partial loss; in some cases a 
50 per cent. loss suffices to break it; in 
other cases it is left to the option of the 
owner or lessee or both as to what de- 
gree of damage will void the lease, but 
int the majority of cases a very large 
amount of damage, sufficient to practi- 
cally render the building unfit for occu- 
pancy, must occur before the lease is 
broken. 

These contracts between the owner 
and lessee are generally made for a 
term of years—five, ten, fifteen or twen- 
ty or perhaps longer—so that the lessee 
having obtained a favorable lease for a 
term of years, of a building well situ- 
ated, with likely appreciation of value, 
is justified in assuming that if the con- 
tract runs to its expiration he will re- 
ceive a certain income during that time. 
(Experience shows that this expectation 
is thoroughly justified and is therefore 
a legitimate insurable interest, for, if 
the lease is broken through loss or dam- 
age by fire, the assured has actually 
lost whatever he would have made be- 
tween the date of the fire and the ex- 
piration of the lease, and is therefore 
entitled to the whole amount of the 
pclicy, less a pro rata proportion of the 
time that has elapsed between the be- 
ginning of the policy and the date of 
the fire. 

Many Variations in Contracts 

There are many variations of these 
leasehold contracts, the holders of prac- 
tically all of them being entitled to pro- 
tection by fire insurance, if, through 
fire, they suffer a loss in any way. One 
of these forms, which igs not exactly 
clearly recognized, is the instance where 
a man rented a building at a fair rent 
in a neighborhood where there is a gen- 
eral appreciation of values. To him 
there are at least three points of value, 
the first being the saving represented 
by the difference between the rent he is 
paying as against that which his neigh- 
bor pays for similar property. Secondly, 
there is the sum that is represented by 
the difference between the amount he 
is paying for rent and that which he 
would be obliged to pay, if, on account 
of fire, his lease were cancelled. Third- 
ly, there is the profit which he could 
make by selling his lease, or by sub-let- 
ting at a higher rental. 

There are many ramifications of lease- 
hold agreements, probably more than to 
any other particular feature in business 
speculation, for there is not only the 
first lessee, but often a second, third or 
even a fourth, depending on the valu- 
able possibilities of the property in- 
volved. (To be continued) 


SECRETARY LUCKETT ADVANCED 

D. G. Luckett was made a member of 
the executive committee of the United 
States Casualty at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Company 
this week. He fills the position made 
vacant by the death of James G. Can- 
non. Mr. Luckett has served the Com- 
peny as secretary for a number of 
years. 
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[ Special Talks 


The Preferred Accident 
in its monthly publica- 
tion seeks as follows to 
arouse in its agents a 
similar feeling to the 
disdain a “regular” soldier has for the 
militiaman. 

“Authority from an insurance com- 
pany, a license from the insurance de- 
partment, while essential, is not conclu- 
sive that the possesor is a Regular 
Agent. 

‘He may be an irregular agent, or 
merely an agent. 

“Regular means permanent, constant, 
always on the job. A regular soldier is 
one belongine to a permanent army, a 
soldier who conforms to military rules 
and is always on the job, who abnegates 
self, merges self into that which is best 
for his country, the citizens thereof. A 
regular soldier is required to forget self 
in devotion to his duty of protecting the 
interests of his country and its people. 

“Equally will a regular agent lose 
sight of self—forget self in devotion to 
that which is to the best interest of his 
company, his clients and those sought. 

“There is nothing chimerical or im- 
practical in this. It is a plain state- 
ment of a practical truth, and living up 
to it will ‘best conserve his own inter- 
ests. 

“An agent’s success is dependent on 
two factors—company and clientele— 
and demands abnegation of self and 
constant devotion to the interests of 
both, and this is as it should be, for 
only as he promotes, looks after and 
protects their welfare and interests is 
kis own enhanced and protected. 

“A regular agent, like a regular sol- 
dier, is ready in cold, ready in heat, 
ready in storm, ready in sunshine, ready 
at all times to answer the call of duty, 
and with an eye single to duty forgets 
self in the discharge. 

“Be a Regular Agent or do not try at 
a}l to be an Insurance Agent.” 

* ca OK 








“Regular 
Agent” or 
Just “Agent” 


“Success”—It’s a mighty 

Work is'- pleasant word to hear, es- 
Barometer pecially if connected with 
of Success one’s self. But did you 

ever stop to figure out the 
true meaning of the word? Webster 
defines it as “the favorable or prosper- 
ous termination of anything attempt- 
ed.” One of our successful agents was 
asked the other day to what he attrib- 
uted his success. He answered very 
laconically, but very much to the point, 
“I work, that’s all.” 

There’s the whole secret in a nut- 
shell. Nothing worth while will ever 
be accomplished without it. You can 
scheme and plan from now till dooms- 
day, but unless you are willing to get 
out on the firing line, the quicksilver 
in your success barometer will never 
get above a mediocre scale.—‘National 
Agents’ Record.” 


x * * 

The Prudential Casual- 
Discourage ty takes the position 
Trivial that trivial claims for 


disability should not be 
filed against the Com- 
pany, and urges its agents to discour- 
age their assureds from so doing as 
fellows: 

“One of our agents was approached 
by a policy-holder who, holding up a 
finger which had been slightly cut, 
asked, ‘Can I put in a claim for that?’ 
The agent did not reply but in a very 
deliberate and business-like manner, 
tcok out his pocket knife, opened it 
and reaching for the man’s hand, said: 
‘If you are going to make a claim, let 
us have a cut that will be worth while. 
I should be ashamed to report such a 
measly little cut as you have there.’ 
Needless to say, no claim was pre- 
sented. 

“The man who carries fire insurance 
on his household furniture would not 
think of making a claim if a fifty-cent 
window shade was burned and yet he 
would be entitled to the price of it. He 


Claims 





With Local Agents 

















would rather not establish a record for 
small losses. Furthermore his purpose 
in taking out fire insurance was not 
for protection against the trivial but 
for the more important losses. 

“In disability insurance, claims are 
sometimes. presented for such slight 
injuries and illnesses that it looks as 
tiough the policy-holder was over-anx- 
ious to get his premiums back. On 
the other hand, we are pleased to re- 
cord that we have known of many 
policy-holders who would have been 
fully justified in giving up work and 
making a claim but have refused to do 
so 


“Trivial claims should be discour- 
aged.” 
a cs * 
“What a thrill of ex- 
Satisfaction altation and gratifica- 
Comes With tion comes to. us,” 


Accomplishment says the bulletin of 

the Massachusetts Ac- 
cident, “when, after months, or perhaps 
years of earnest effort, we have finally 
succeeded in reaching some coveted 
goal. That which had at first seemed 
such a long way off—so difficult to ac- 
complish—has at last been gained. We 
radiate happiness—all the hard work, 
trials and disappointments are forgot- 
ten. 

“What is it that gives us this joy and 
satisfaction? Is it the thing gained— 
the goal that has been reached? Yes, 
to» a considerable extent—but not whol- 
ly. Back of it all is the realization that 
we have won a victory—that we have 
overcome all obstacles which stood in 
our way and trampled them under foot 
—that we have accomplished some- 
thing worth while—something of which 
we may be proud. 

“And then are we content to sit down 
and enjoy the fruit of our effort? Not 
for long. There is something in us 
which impels us to bestir ourselves and 
get into the fight once more, keeping 
before us some other goal or purpose, 
at present apparently way beyond our 
reach. With the remembrance of the 
victory we have won, we have confi- 
dence to believe that we will reach the 
new goal and with hope and courage, 
press on.” 

* * a 
Relating the story of two 

Small men who went fishing, one 

Accounts in the nearby brook and 

Pay Best the other at a distant fash- 

ionable lake, the Commer- 
cial Casualty, in “Candor,” finds therein 
a moral for the man who has spurned 
small policies. Quoting the man who 
went to the fashionable resort: 

“I paid out a lot of good money, 
rigged myself out in the latest togs, 
used the best tackle and had to lay 
awake at night to get to my destina- 
tion—and all I caught was one big 
handsome fish that everyone admires, 
but which only goes half as far as your 
dozen. 

“See the point? I’ve got a mighty 
fine suite of offices in the finest 
building in town, solid mahogany desks, 
with glass tops and all that. I write a 
big insurance policy once or twice a 
day and can barely live on the income. 

“Here you have a plain little office 
on a side street, don’t put on airs, can 
use a “flivver” or the trolley without 
losing caste, have time for enjoying 
simple living and yet make double 
what I do, just because you can meet 
the common laborer or unpretentious 
householder on an equal basis. You 
have at times even pulled down some 
big thing from before my very eyes. 

“T’ve come to the conclusion that the 
little policies coming in steadily are 
what pay best in the long run, and I’m 
going to get after them with all the 
‘go’ there is in me. After this, you’re 
going to have a mighty close rival. 
Commissions on those small policies 
come in mighty useful when the month- 
ly statements come in.” 





GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
MACON, GEORGIA 


A Strong Casualty Company W. E. SMALL, President 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 


CHICAGO Resident Manager 
el 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON 











New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and t., Boston 





- “ aa Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. Nev England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 








PREPAREDNESS 
The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 


Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 











C. A. CRAIG, President W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 











The Continental’s Underwriters 
The Employers’ Liability Have Had Field Experience 
he HE epee | you age should have 
Assurance Corporation, Limited who are equipped to “ane ‘you intelligent 
The original and leading Liability SERVICE R23 ry x recipient 
Insurance Company in the World 


thereof from your company. 
“ABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT? 


HE Continental’s underwriting depart- 
ment co-operates with its agents at 


every opportunity. Most of the Con- 

HEALTH, FIDELITY tinental’s ae gee have — —~ 

in the _ fielc and hence now an 

AND BURGLARY INSURANCE sympathize with the problems of the 


agent. 
Continental Service is the Best for 
Policyholders and Agents 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Office 
910 Michigan Ave. - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Accident, Health, Automobile, Workmen’s 
Compensation and Liability Insurance 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 
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' THE BEST THING WE DO IS 
WORK TO HELP OUR AGENTS 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


AUN 








Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 





PURELY MUTUAL THE CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GkKO. C, MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


insurance issued. 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. Expense 10.46%. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 

















It Will Pay You to Investigate 
I Secnpenee Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘‘Dividends ”’ 
. Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Low Cost 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well t 

: 3 investigate. e- 











TILL LL LL 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 













































J. C. WILSON, 
President 


J. S. EDWARDS, 
Secretary 


An opportunity for rapid advancement is offerea to men 
who are willing—and will. 
FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, Vice-President 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $52 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. © 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building Concord, New Hampshire 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 






U. $. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 


Surplus, - - - = 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 


Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904  1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 

mmo EOndon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co. 


Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 







HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


‘LIMICED 





